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Buyers and Sellers 








As we are all Buyers and Sellers, the first thing nec- 
essary between us is information. 


Advertisers are paying good money for space in 


THE AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL 


They do this to bring the main facts about their pro- 
duct to your attention, because they have confidence that 
their product is something that you really ought to know 
about. 


The same confidence of genuine merit is also what 
prompts the advertiser to go to the additional expense of 
putting the full and complete facts in the form of catalogs, 
booklets and other literature for your benefit. 


Therefore, no one needs to buy in the dark to-day. 
Keep yourself acquainted with the advertising in your field 
and you will always be able to buy wisely, safely and 
economically. 











Subscription, $3 Per Year. 
$4 Canada. $5 Foreign. 
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MANAGERS OF SMALL GAS WORKS 


should look into the question of installing 


DESSAU VERTICAL RETORTS. 


They are built as small as 175,000 cu. ft. per day. 
The Investment Cost is low and there is obtained: 


HIGH GAS AND AMMONIA YIELD, 
HIGH YIELD OF THIN TAR, 
LOW LABOR COST. 


WATER GAS CAN BE PRODUCED IN THE RETORTS 
Resulting in high yield of standard B.T.U. gas. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 60., PHiavecenia, 


would be glad to take it up with you. 

























INCLINED GAS OVENS 


ONE PLANT OPERATING. 
3,000,000 Cubic Feet Daily under Construction. 





ADVANTAGES : 


LOW FIRST COST 
MINIMUM OF LABOR 
TWELVE-HOUR CARBONIZATION 
TWO EIGHT-HOUR SHIFTS 

LOW MAINTENANCE 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 
CROSS SECTION 
PLANTS 350,000 DAILY AND LARGER CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Distribution of Combustion Products from Inverted Gas Lamps 


All Obstacles which Retard Gas Lighting May be Greatly Minimized and Many of Them Eliminated By Proper 
Design—Cooling of Combustion Products After Ejectment from Lamp may be Facilitated by Spreading Upris- 
ing Stream so as to Secure Greater Contact with Surrounding Air 


By ROBERT FFRENCH PIERCE 


There is no portion of gas lamp design more important than 
ihe ejectment of combustion products, yet none has received less 
attention in the past. 

some of the most burden- 
some shortcomings of gas light- 

are directly traceable to 

e improper manner in which 
combustion products are al- 
lowed to escape. 

Discoloration of burner- 
shells, fixture arms and pend- 
auts, discoloration of ceilings, 
and the frequent difficulty of 
placing lamps in rooms with 
very low ceilings on account 
of insufficient available dis- 
tance between the lamp and 
the ceiling to avoid excessive 
ceiling temperatures, are all 
obstacles which retard gas 
lighting and tend to discour- 
age those engaged in its sale. 

Another by no means in- 


significant feature is the con- t 


th 
We 


} 
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tribution made by the hot 
burner-shell of inverted lamps 
to the so-called “radiant-heat” 
emitted by the lamp. 
This shell-temperature, and 
the attendant intensity of heat 
radiation. is greatly influenced 
by the manner of providing 
for the escape of combustion products. 
All these handicaps may be diminished, some of them almost 
eliminated, by proper design. 





FIG. I 


AvoIpANce oF BurNer-SHELL DrscoLoRATION 

The avoidance of burner-shell. discoloration in inverted lamps 
is most easily accomplished by leading the combustion-products 
up through the shell by means of an inner stack, and discharging 
them above the outer shell. 

It may also be effected by ejecting the products outwardly, be- 
low or through the léwer portion of the shell, with sufficient force 
to carry them well away from the burner. 

The securing of adequate outward velocity is by no means a 
simple problem, and many lamps designed with this end in view 
have been found lacking in the anticipated features. es 

The prevention of fixture discoloration is a somewhat similar 
problem, and demands effective means of: propelling the combustion 
products a considerable distance from the lamp. 


Ceiling discoloration is largely, if not mainly, due to dust parti- 
cles from the air of the room, deposited when the velocity of the 
uprising combustion products is suddenly decreased due to the 
change of direction upon encountering the ceiling. 

It is obviously desirable that the velocity (which depends upon 
the temperature) be as low as practicable just beneath the ceil- 
ing. It is also desirable that such discoloration as may occur be 
spread over as large an area as practicable thus reducing the in- 
tensity and noticeability of the dust deposit. , 

The cooling of combustion products after ejectment from the 
lamp may be facilitated by spreading the uprising stream so as 
to secure greater contact with the surrounding air, and this may 
be accomplished by interposing a baffle in the path of the products 
above the lamp, or, by ejecting them at one side of the lamp 
iif a thin fan-shaped stream. In both cases the spreading of the 
gases into a comparatively thin sheet results in rapid cooling. 

As far as cooling alone is 


concerned, there is little to 
choose between the two 
methods. But, in addition -to 


the immitigable ugliness of 
the baffle, this method possesses 
the highly undesirable prop- 
erty of causing the expanded 
stream of combustion products 
to reconcentrate a short dis- 
tance above it, whereas with 
the one-side ejectment method 
the combustion-product stream 
reaches the ceiling in a more 
widely diffused condition. For 
this reason the latter method 
is the only one which can be 
depended upon to eliminate 
the discoloration of the pend- 
ant and reduce the intensity 
of ceiling discoloration. 

The reason for this  differ- 
ence in effects may be under- 
stood from Figs. I and IT. 
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In the case of the ordinary 
baffle-plate (Fig. I) the rising 
column of gases is spread out 
just above the baffle into a 
cylindrical form, into which 
the adjacent air particles on 


FIG, Il 
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the inner side are drawn, thus creating a partial 
vacuum, drawing the combustion products in- 
ward toward the centre. 
itself sets up convection currents in the air 
above, and these currents tend to draw inward 
the column of combustion products. 

Fig. II illustrates the absence of any corre- 
sponding partial vacuum in the cases of the 
side-ejectment method, and if the products are 
ejected outwardly with sufficient force to carry 
them beyond the influence of the convection 
currents set up by the baffle, they will, after 
reaching their maximum distance fyom the 
lamp, continue to rise straight upward. 

The deductions drawn from these theoretical 
‘onsiderations are amply supported by actual 


Also the heated baffle 
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tests. Figs. III, 
IV and V show 
respectively the 
distribution of 
heat about a No. 
20 Reflex lamp 
with vertical 
slightly diverg- 
ing vents, with 
and without baf- 
fle-plate, and a 
No. 20 Reflex 
lamp fitted with 
side-vent. 

The heavy line 
connects the 
points of maxi- 





mum tempera- 
ture at each 
level, and thus 4 


"20 Retlex — Single Vent Stack 
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of flow of combustion 





























traces the direction 
products. The dotted lines are isothermals o{ 
100, 125, 150, and 175 deg. Fahr., connecting 
points of equal temperature, and, therefore, in- 
dicating the extent to which the combustion 
products are spread out or diffused in their 
xd upward travel. 
The side-vent construction is the only one 
yah in which the combustion product column is 
ss permanently diverted from the supporting 
pendant. The slight displacement between the 
26-in. and 28-in. levels in Fig. V is due to 
ms ‘ the presence of a slight unpreventable current 
toh of air at this level, and would not occur in a 
. perfectly still atmosphere. 
ce It will be observed that at levels of 20 in. 
as above the vent, 
HH | the temperatures 
al are respectively 
ery 152, 168 and 164 
He | deg. _Fahr., in- 
eal dicating that the 
- baffle is some-¢g zez- $5 |90 |90 
what more ef- 
fective in spread- 
ing and cooling 
combustion prod- 
ucts than is the sgo% 0 Se 90 
side vent. \ 
The compara- » 
ony tively small dif- ; 
baicre ference at this 108 |S3 |90 
level between the ‘ 
lamp shown in ; 
OS ..5.. Figs. IIT and T 
iid _4:8% IV is due to the \ 
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spreading effect of the slightly divergent vents in the lamp which 
anticipate the effect of the baffle to some extent. 
The interposition of a bafile in a stream of combustion products 


rising directly upward from a 
gas flame is far greater, as is 
shown by comparing Figs. VI 
and VII in which the tempera- 
ture at the 20-in. level is re- 
duced from 155 to 105 deg. 
Fahr., by the use of a baffle. 
It might be thought that the 
inverted cone baffle shown in 
Fig. VII is particularly effec- 
tive, but experiment shows 
that only the diameter of the 
baffle is of consequence—the 
form, whether flat, conical (in- 
verted or otherwise) being of 
little significance. 

PREVENTION OF PENDANT 

DISCOLORATION 

The prevention of pendant 
discoloration depends not only 
upon the side-ejectment of 
products, but it is necessary 
that the vents be so designed 
as to secure sufficient outward 
velocity to carry the combus- 
tion products well away from 
the lamp. Figs. VIII and IX 
illustrate the effects of two de- 
signs of the side vent type. 
In Fig. IX the products are 
carried farther from the lamp, 
and spread out much more ef- 


TEMPERATURE “F 
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FIG. VIII 


Above *48 Actiex Burner 
tity (Coke Oven) Gas, 28° Pressure 
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FIG. X 


fectively as is shown by the 
wider expansion of the dotted 
isothermal lines. Actual pend- 
ant discoloration tests show 
that the lamp shown in Fig. 
1X will produce no appreci- 


able discoloration after a period 
of burning much longer than 
that required to utterly ruin the 
finish on pendant supporting the 
lamp shown in Fig. VIII. 

Since comparative — discolora- 
tion depends to a considerable 
extent on local conditi >, atmos- 
pheric and otherwise, it is 
recommended that purchasers of 
gas lighting appliances make such 
tests themselves in order to de- 
termine the extent to which this 
trouble may be expected to de- 
velop among their customers. A 
similar procedure is advised with 
regard to ceiling discoloration for 
the same reasons. In general it 
may be ‘said that with lamps of 
equal gas consumption the tem- 
peratures at a given level furnish 
excellent indications as to the 
degree of cooling and hence ex- 
tent of spreading of combustion 
products, and therefore of the in- 
a of ceiling discoloration. 

Figs. X and XT show tempera- 
ture distributions about two other 
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designs of the side-vent type. They also show the spreading iso- 
thermal lines indicating the diffusion of combustion products upon 
which reduction of ceiling discoloration intensity depends. 
Data Atso UseruL IN Determinine Distance Between LAMP 
AND CEILING ror ELIMINATION oF Fire Risk 

These data are also useful in determining the distance between 
the lamp and ceiling required for the elimination of the fire risk. 
It has been determined by Bond (Trans. A. G. I. vol VII p 515 
et sequor) that the maximum temperature at a given point above 
a lamp is substantially unaffected by the presence or absence of 
a ceiling—in fact, the interposition of a ceiling slightly reduces 
the temperature. This is principally due to the fact that the 
cooling effect produced by the spreading of the combustion-prod- 
ucts column upon encountering the ceiling somewhat more than 
counter-balances the results of the tendency of the gases to yield 
rapidly to the ceiling at the point of change of direction. It is 
safe to assume therefore that no point in a ceiling placed at a 
given level above a lamp will be hotter than the point of maxi- 
mum temperature at that level as indicated in the foregoing data. 

Fire Underwriters usually consider 175 deg. Fahr. a safe tem- 





TEMPERATURE ‘F 
Above #23 Refllex Burner 
City (Coke Oven) Gas, 2.5" Pressure. 
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perature for wood ceilings. A very conservative figure, and one 
providing a large and probably excessive factor of safety, would 
be 150 deg. The distances above the vent at which this tempera- 
ture is reached with different lamps are as follows: 


Distance above vent 
at which tempera- 
ture < 150 deg Fahr. 

s reached 


11.2 

7.3 
11.0 
27.0 
21.0 
23.0 
18.0 


Cons. in cu. ft. 
per hour 


(present type) 
(present type with baffle) 


*New type (side vent) 
“ee 


TEMPERATURE F 
Above “3 Retlex Burner (Single tent Stack ) 


These therefore represent safe 
Carty (Coke Oven) Gas, 2.5 Pressure 


distances between vent and ceil- 
ing, as far as fire hazard is con- 
cerned, for lamps consuming gas 
at the normal rate, i. e., that at 
2'%-in. water pressure. At higher 
pressures the temperatures at all 
points will be somewhat higher, 
but at the pressures commonly 
maintained at the consumers’ 
premises no substantial increase 
should be encountered. In situa- 
tions when considerably high 
pressures (say 5-in. to 8-in. water 
pressure) are maintained at the 
consumers’ premises, tests should 
be made to determine the tem- 
r\ perature distribution under these 
conditions. In making such tests 
the electric pyrometer is prefer- 
able, but ordinary thermometers 
with blackened bulbs will be 
satisfactory if carefully used. 
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*On account of conditions in 
the metal trades it will be im- 
possible to introduce this lamp 
commercially for an indefinite 
period. 
FIG. XI 





For Some Purposes Heat of Convection is 
More Desirable than Radiant Heat 


Nearly Every Heating Problem Can Be Divided Into Two Parts; 

Generation and Application—Many Gas-Fuel Appliances Now 

In Use Suffer from Over-Ventilation 

Nearly every heating problem may be divided into two parts: 
heat generation and heat application, declared L. J. Platt, in a 
paper presented at the recent annual convention of the National 
Commercial Gas Association. 

Considering the first part alone this merely means that fuel 
must be burned, but when considered relative to the second part 
it means far more. Heat may be applied. in three different ways; 
conduction, convection, and radiation. 

Of these three, radiant heat is known to be generally the most 
desirable form for many reasons, among which are the enormously 
higher rates of heat transfer possible than by conducted or con- 
vected heat, the even diffusion or radiant energy and its penetrating 
power. For some purposes, however, heat of convection is more 
desirable than radiant heat. 


ConpucTEep Heat 
Heat is said to be transferred by conduction when it passes 
from the hotter to the colder parts of a body, or from one body 
to a colder body in contact with it. This mode of transfer is no 
doubt effected by invisible molecular motion. A hot region in 
a substance is in a state of violent molecular commotion which 
spreads into the adjacent cooler portions of the substance. 
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A substance which transfers heat rapidly by conduction is said. - 
to be a good heat conductor; a substance which transfers heat 
very slowly by conduction is said to be a poor heat conductor, or 
a heat insulator. The metals are good heat conductors. Porous 
substances, such as asbestos and wool, are good heat insulators. 
Gases are poor heat conductors. 


CoNVECTED HEatT 


Heat may be transferred from one place to another by the flow 
of a hot liquid, vapor or gas. Thus, in a steam heating plant 
heat is carried from the furnace to the various parts of a building 
by the flow of steam. Great quantities of heat are carried by 
winds and by ocean- currents from one place on the earth to an- 
other. This mode of heat transfer is called convection. 

Practically speaking, the heat carried along by the products of 
combustion from the flame past the material to be heated and 
from there on to the flue, is carried by convection. Naturally, 
in its course it gives up some of its heat to the surrounding walls 
and material, and this heat is what is termed the heat of con- 
vection. 

When the heat carried by convection comes in contact with 
the metal or material to be heated, its further progress is by the 
method of conduction so that the heat of the flame is carried by 
convection from the point of combustion until it touches the ma- 
terial to be heated, from which point it is further carried by 
conduction. Thus, in the ordinary gas-fired steam boiler with 
fire tubes, the products of combustion pass through the tubes and, 
in some cases, around the boiler shell, carrying with them heat 
of convection. As they come in contact with the surface of the 
tubes and shell, they give up some of their convected heat to the 
metal which conveys it to the water in the boiler by means of 
conduction. 


RaDIANT Heat 


Heat may also be transferred from a hot to a cold substance 
through intervening space even when this space is entirely devoid 
of ordinary matter. This mode of transfer of heat is exemplified 
in the transfer of light and heat from the sun, and is called radia- 
tion. The transfer of heat by radiation is effected by wave motion 
exactly similar in general ‘character to the wave motion which 
constitutes light; these waves being transmitted by a medium 
the ether—which fills all space. The molecular commotion in a 
hot body produces a commotion in the immediately adjacent ether, 
this commotion spreads out in all directions as a wave disturbance 
and when these waves impinge on a cool body, they produce mole- 
ular commotion in it. This wave commotion in the ether is 
called radiant heat. 

Many mechanical heating operations depend upon heat radiated 
from furnace walls. In fact, radiation seems to be a favorite mode 
of heat travel, as by far the greater amount of heat transference 
is done in this way. 

Radiant heat does not heat the medium through which it passes 
(unless it is in part absorbed) but heats any body which it strikes 
-—a good reflector such as a bright polished silver surface, least; 
a poor reflector such as a lampblack surface, most. It has been 
shown experimentally that the higher the temperature of a body 
becomes, the faster it radiates heat energy. Obviously the amount 
of heat radiated in a given time will also be proportional to the 
area of the heated surface, heating A and B to the same tempera- 
ture and then suspending them to cool. It will be found that B 
cools much more rapidly than A, which shows that B parts with 
its heat more quickly; i. e., radiates better than A. A lampblack 
surface is about the best radiating surface, while a polished mirror 
eurface is about the poorest. In regard to radiating powers, other 
surfaces lie between these two. 

It has been found experimentally that surfaces which radiate 
heat rapidly when hot, absorb heat rapidly when cold. 

Radiated heat—for instance, that coming from a red-hot. fire- 
brick—when it strikes a body, is divided into three parts: the part 
A, which is reflected; the part B, which is absorbed and there- 
fore tends to heat the body; and the part C, which is yng es 
or passes through the body. The sum, of these parts; i. e., A+ 
B+C, is of course equal to the original energy that strikes the 
body. In some cases the part reflected is large, as, for example, 
when the body has polished surfaces. In other cases, the part 
absorbed is large as in the case of lampblack or, in general, of all 
dull surfaces. The part transmitted is large for quartz or rock 
salt; much smaller for glass, water, and ice; and nil for metals 
unless they are in the form of exceedingly thin foil. 
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PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION OF HEAT TRANSFER 


Generally the transfer of heat takes place by all three of the 
processes simultaneously but with different degrees of intensity. 
Thus, heat is distributed throughout a room from a hot stove partly 
by radiation, for one can feel with the hand the heat of the stove 
at a distance even though the air next to the hand is quite cool; 
by convective currents of air; and by conduction. The latter 
process, however, is almost: inappreciable in air inasmuch as air 
is a very poor heat conductor. 


In the practical consideration of heat transfer in our furnaces, 
conduction may be neglected in its relation to combustion since 
any conducting medium must receive its heat initially either by 
convection or radiation. Heating by convection will be done most 
easily and efficiently by raising some radiating medium to the 
greatest possible temperature. 


This is the method in use in the usual form of furnace. The 
heat of convection of the products of combustion comes in con- 
tact with the furnace walls which rise in temperature and radiate 
their heat to the work. In the case of convective heating all the 
fuel should be burned and free oxygen should be present in the 
flue gases, since to get the hottest products of combustion there 
must be complete combustion and a minimum weight of flue 
- products. ° 


To raise the radiant element to the maximum temperature 
there must again be the condition of complete combustion of the 
fuel together with minimum flue products. There is another item 
to be considered in the case of radiant heat. The hotter the radiant 
element, the more rapidly can heat be transferred to a given ob- 
ject. For instance, a radiating element which is at 2,500 deg. 
Fahr. will transmit nearly twice as much heat per square foot of 
its area in unit time as when it is at 2,000 deg. Fahr. Hence 
it becomes necessary to maintain the heating element at a maxi- 
mum temperature during the absorption of heat from that element, 
and that can only be done by supplying a maximum amount of 
fuel to that element. 


We can now summarize by saying that the best results in any 
heating operation will be obtained when the fuel is completely 
burned and the flue gas contains no free oxygen or carbon monox- 
ide. It is also seen that when heating is to be done by radiation 
it is desirable to have a radiant element that can be controlled 
in temperature and varied nearly up to the theoretical flame tem- 
perature. ; 

Given a furnace in which a maximum of radiant heat is pro- 
duced, and a minimum of excess air, it is clear that this furnace 
must be highly efficient. 


Heat CONSERVATION 


Many gas fuel appliances in use to-day suffer from over-ventila- 
tion as the result of improperly proportioned flues or vents. In 
such cases the draft is so excessive that the hot gases of combus- 
tion are carried through the furnace at a speed so great that no 
opportunity is allowed for them to give up much of their available 
heat, which is thus carried away with the flue gases and: lost to 
useful work. 


When the proper precautions are not taken much heat is lost by 
conduction through, and radiation and -convection from, the fur- 
nace walls to the room. When it is desired to concentrate all of the 
possible heat upon the work in the furnace and an appreciable 
amount of this heat is lost in this manner, low efficiency is the 
result. 

The flow of heat through bodies by conduction may be either a 
help or a hindrance, according to the use to which we put. the 
material. In some cases it is desired to conduct heat as quickly 
as possible; in others it is desired to lessen or prevent the conduc- 


tion of heat as much as possible. Copper tubing: is introduced into . 


a water heater so that heat energy may be conducted through the 
walls of the tube to the water within as quickly as possible. 


We cover the outside of boilers with lagging in order to keep 
heat from being conducted: away. Here we want a poor conductor 
of heat and we say we have used an “insulator.” Carbon, asbestos 


and various other porous materials‘are in very common use to pre-_ 


vent the conduction of heat away from warm bodies. 


An ideal insulator has certain requirements to fulfill. The 
common materials in use for this purpose, besides being cheap, 
should have low heat conductivity, should be non-inflammable, 
strong enough mechanically to stand handling, vibration and heat 
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, fluetuations; and. so_constituted*chemically as not<to“ corrode or 
| decompose when subjected to heat and moisture. 


Enclosed ‘air is a good heat insulator. Therefore a light, porous 
‘material that entangles a large-amount of air within itself is 
. specially good, provided that it does not have single air spaces 
‘ Jarge enough to allow convection currents. Asbestos forms a’ part 
‘of most insulations and besides being used alone is frequently 
‘employed to bind together other insulating compounds of mag- 
* nesium, carbonates, various silicates, etc. 


While these substances make the conduction of heat ‘slow, even 
: better results are obtained if the outside is painted to give’ it a 
‘glazed surface. This tends to reduce radiation. : 

Thus, ‘in order to reduce heat loss through furnace walls to a 
minimum, the furnace should be lined throughout with first quality 
firebrick backed up with ample insulating material. 





Installation for Heat Treatment of Copper 
Rifling Rings Adds 4,100,000 Cu. Ft. to 
Monthly Gas Consumption at Rochester 


Battery of Ten Meters Records Consumption—Advantage of Type 
of Furnace Used Lies in Fact that Flames Never Come in 
Contact with Material, thus Preventing Possible 
Overheating of Copper 


The installation of gas furnaces in the plant of the Rochester 
Stamping Company for the heat treatment of copper rifling rings 
for high explosive shells has added 4,100,000 cu. ft. to the monthly 
output of the Rochester Railway 
& Light Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., according to L. J. Sulli- 
van, of the company’s industrial 
department. 

All high explosive shells must 
be equipped with a copper rifling 
ring near the base in order tc 
guard against scoring of the gun 
barrel, and also to give the neces- jf 
sary rotation to the shells, whe . 
fired, by forcing them to follow />x 
the curves in the gun barrel. 


There are two methods in ust f 
for making these rings: cuttin 
them from drawn copper tubing 
or cutting them from copper cup: 
which have been pressed inte 
shape from a flat disc. The latte: 
method is used by the Rocheste. 
Stamping Company. 





The gas is supplied at a pressure of 314 


in. of water (about 2 
ounces) pressure through a 6-in. service pipe to a battery of ten 
meters connected in parallel, and having a total capacity of 13,000 


cu. ft. per hour. It is then distributed to the various furnaces 
through two main distributing pipes of 6 and 4 in. diameter, 
respectively. 


The sizes of the rings produced vary from an inch’in diameter 
and ¥4 in. thick up to 12 in. in diameter and 5 in. thick. The 
flat discs as they are received range’in size from 10 in. in diameter 
and % in. thick up to 22/4 in. in diameter and 34 in. thick. 
The dise is first placed in position in the press and the action 
of the punch and die is to draw it into a cup shape. This opera- 
tion causes the copper to harden, and to successfully remove this 
condition the copper cup is annealed by heating until it reaches 
a temperature of 1,400 deg. Fahr. where it is held for a period 
of time. 


Eighty per cent of this heating is being done in special gas-fired 
furnaces of two different types. Each furnace is 9 ft. long, 4 ft. 
2 in. wide and 2 ft. 4 in. high, inside. The capacity varies from 
2,000 Ib. to 3,000 Ib. of copper, according to the size of the pieces 
heated. An air blast at a pressure of 11% lb. per square inch is 
furnished for two furnaces by a General Electric 3-stage cen- 
trifugal fan, and for the remaining two furnaces the air is supplied 
by an American Gas Furnace Company positive pressure blower. 


The air and gas are mixed in an injector type of mixer tee, 
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BATTERY OF TEN METERS RECORDS GAS CONSUMPTION 


and the resulting mixture enters the furnace from the sides and 
is burned under the floor. The advantage of this type of furnace 
is that the flames never come in contact with the material thus 
preventing possible overheating of the copper. After the material 
has been thoroughly heated to the right temperature it is removed 
fromthe furnace and “pickled” in a bath of sulphuric acid which 
removes all foreign matter and also the scale formed by oxidation. 
The process of drawing, heating and “pickling” is repeated, three 
times before the copper cup is ready to be placed in the lathe 
where the rings are cut off to the proper width. 

Following this operation the rings are again annealed by being 
placed on a continuous chain carrier and carried through the 
furnace at a uniform rate of 6 in. per minute. These furnaces 
are 9 ft. long and it takes 18 minutes for a ring to pass through. 
The gas and air mixture is burned at the loading end of the 
furnace where the cold rings immediately begin to absorb the 
heat generated so that they are thoroughly heated when they reach 
the end of the furnace. 

To insure a constant temperature and thus heat all the rings 


uniformly a heat controller has been installed on each furnace to 
automatically control the amount of gas and air burned. For 


instance if more heat or less heat is required the controller im- 
mediately irfereases or decreases the gas and air supply as needed. 

After the rings have been “pickled” in sulphuric acid and are 
cooled for the last time they are subjected to a rigid inspection 
before they are packed for shipment to the shell factories where 
they are again heated and hydraulically pressed on to the shells. 





Oddly Placed Advertisement Brings Especially 
Pleasing Returns 


A recent portable-heater advertisement of the Gas Light Com- 
pany of Augusta, Ga., placed in the newspaper m such a manner 
that the sheet had to be turned to be read brought very pleasing 
results. W. H. Matlack, advertising manager of the company 
to whom this journal is indebted for the foregoing information, 
is inclined to attribute a large share of it to the position of the 
advertisement, and to think there might be the germ of a good 
idea in the experience. 





Coal Shipments for October Less Than for Same 
Month Last Year 


The following is a statement of carloads of bituminous coal and 
beehive coke that originated on 47 railroads in October, 1916, 
compiled from reports received by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, by noon, November 15, 1916: : 

Oct. 1916 Sept.1916 Oct. 1915 
Carloads of bituminous coal..... 418,270 394,576 463,955 
Carloads of beehive coke (8 roads) 54,253 53,215 48,436 

October, 1916, showed an increase in shipments of bituminous 
coal of 0.6 per cent over September, 1916, and a decrease of 
nearly 10 per cent from October, 1915. The increases in ship- 
ments of beehive coke for the same month were 2 per cent and 
12 per cent, respectively. 
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Salesmen should be Very Careful in Selling 
Ranges of New Types Having Theo- 
retical Talking Points 


G. M. Karshner Defines Industrial Gas—Asserts Business Obtained 
in Hotels, Restaurants, Etc., is as Valuable as Any Obtained 
in Industrial Field 


> 


“Industrial Gas” we consider to be any gas used in the prepa- 
ration of anything to be sold. Most of the gas consumed in hotels, 
restaurants, institutions and clubs is industrial gas, and owing 
to long hours of use and large monthly consumption, it is as valu- 
able as any business obtained in the industrial field, asserted 
G. M. Karshner, of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
in his paper on “Hotel, Restaurant, Institution and Club Gas 
Appliance Installations,” presented at the recent annual meeting 
of the National Commercial Gas Association, from which the 
following has been abstracted. 


CONDITIONS IN KITCHEN HAVE TO BE STUDIED 


Excepting in charitable institutions and in most clubs, the 
classes of business under discussion are supposed to be conducted 
for profit, and the gas salesman must be able to show a profit to 
the hotel or restaurant proprietor. In charitable institutions and 
clubs, usually, there must be no loss shown. As to what form 
the profits will take, depends almost entirely on conditions. 

Owing to the fact that the bare cost of gas fuel is higher than 
that of coal fuel, conditions in a kitchen have to be studied by 
the salesman as thoroughly as in any manufacturing plant. A 
study of this kind, with the object of installing gas appliances, 
will very often lead to the discovery of some one or more items 
of expense which can be saved by a gas installation without which 
the gas man’s proposition would appear foolish to the managers 
-in charge. 

In the majority of hotels of the present day, cooking is usually 
divided into two classes—regular meals and short orders. In 
restaurants the some conditions exist. In institutions, the prin- 
cipal part of the work is regular meals, with some short-order 
work for officials, and, in the case of hospitals, diet work for 
patients. In clubs, they have both kinds of cooking, although 
the short-order work slightly predominates. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 


In studying a kitchen, the first point to take up is the kind of 
cooking done by the ranges. Ranges are practically always the 
largest part of the installation. Various styles have been offered 
by different manufacturers as the best for any class of cooking. 
I have seen installations of practically all forms, and I have seen 
installations which have been giving satisfactory service to the 
customer for years, and which a good salesman would not install 
for the kind of work being done. Some institutions, preparing 
only regular meals, are using ranges of a spot burner type, and 
nobody could convince the officers in charge that there is any 
other range which would do the work as well. 

_ It has taught me that salesmen should be very careful in sell- 
ing ranges of new types having theoretical talking points which 
appear much stronger than certain types that are giving satis- 
faction. Where a salesman has control of the original installa- 
tion, however, he should use the appliance which, in his opinion 
is best adapted to the work contemplated. : 

The major part of the business of a Hotel Division is to fur- 
nish equipment for combination, ready meal and short-order 
work, including the preparation of so-called ready dishes on a 
combination bill of fare. It has been my experience that a solid 
all-hot top range with a red hot spot is the most satisfactory in 
our city. This effect can be produced either by the ordinary gas 
burner of the so-called syphon blast type, or ordinary Bunsen 
type, or by the surface combustion burner. With the main in- 
stallation composed of part solid top equipment and one or two 
sections of spot burner type—depending on the size of the installa- 
tion—most hotels, restaurants, institutions and clubs will receive 
the best service. We are following this method in our installations 
wherever the installation is left entirely to our salesman. 


Business ONE oF Givine SartisFactory Service to CusToMER 
However, a great many chefs and hotel managers have used the 
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spot burner type of range for a number of years, as it was the 


first type; some of them will use nothing else to-day. As our 
}usiness is one of giving satisfactory service to the customer, and 
as the customer is satisfied with the spot burner type, we often 
find that following the line of least resistance in the matter of 
ziving satisfactory service to the customer, by giving him what 
lie wants when he particularly wants it, nets us the best results. 

After having been successful along certain lines, we move very 
slowly in putting out a new appliance with a few theoretical good 
talking points attached to it. For instance, a hotel range that 
will heat both the top and the oven with the same gas looks 
good. However, when we go more deeply into the matter, we may 
discover that only during a very small part of the working day 
are the ovens and top used at the same time, and that in the 
morning, when a great deal of roasting is to be done, the tup 
is heated when it is not necessary, while during meal times, when 
the top is being used heavily, the ovens are not being used, and 
are being heated unnecessarily. We may also find that in a range 
of this type, the whole top is heated uniformly throughout, but 
there is no red hot spot which the chef so much desires, and at 
the same time, there is no comparatively cool spot where the chef 
can set aside vessels containing cooked food which he wishes to 
keep just warm,—instead of continuing to boil. 


PARTICULAR Type oF Rance Not Decipine Factor 1n OBTALN- 
ING BUSINESS 

There is a new type of hotel range on the market now which 
has the desirable features of the all-hot top, with a red hot spot 
and a cooler part, individual control of ovens, and at the same 
time permits the products of combustion from the top being 
utilized in heating the oven, if desired. In other words, the top 
may be utilized with the top burners, and only the top heated 
when the oven is not in use; the oven can be used, and only the 
oven burners utilized, when the top is not in use; or both the 
top and the oven may be heated by utilizing only the top burners. 
Theoretically, this kind of range should meet the general require- 
ments better than any other type, but only experience on the dis- 
trict will demonstrate its practicability and economy in gas 
consumption. ; 

The fact that various gas companies throughout the country are 
securing good hotel and restaurant business, using different types 
of ranges, goes to show that the business is obtainable, and that 
a particular type of range is not the deciding factor in a great 
many instances. ‘The various types satisfactorily used in New 
York City tend to confirm this opinion. 

However, I am led to believe. that our success has depended on 
furnishing a range with an all-hot top, certain parts of which are 
much cooler than the red-hot spot, and which, in addition, per- 
mits of individual control of the ovens. 

The most serious objection to a gas hotel range is its width. 
Cooks are accustomed to 48-in. coal ranges. When we give them 
a 30-in. or a 34-in. gas range section, they claim that their work 
is hampered, and that they do not have room to turn around 
while holding an ordinary stew pan without touching the cook 
next to them. I look for a gas range of 42-in. width to be de- 
veloped in the very near future and believe that it will be tie 
standard size in a few years. A 48-in. range is too large, and a 
34-in. too small. 


Deptu oF OveN Serious Opsection TO Gas RANGE 


The next most serious objection to a gas range is the depth of 


the oven. In our territory, coal ranges are fitted with ovens 
28 in. deep. We find most of the high class kitchens furnished 


with expensive nickeled roasting pans, a full 26 in. deep, which 
with outside handles, makes 27 in. in the clear as needed space. 
Joints of meats of all kinds have for years been cut to fit these 
pans. A certain number of standard size chickens, 414 |b., will 
just fit in the 26-in. pan. The oven which is only 26 in. deep 
is too small for this pan, and the manufacturer who makes an 
oven 28 in. deep will have a big lead over his competitors in our 
district. 

The ordinary gas range oven is wider than the coal range oven, 
and of course has more square inch pan space, but this does not 
interest the chef. He wants to be able to put a certain number of 
chickens in a pan, in two rows, or a certain number of small 
loins of pork, and we find it very difficult to overcome this desire. 


Prorit Must Be SHown 


_ In the securing of hotel and restaurant business, as was stated 
in the early part of this paper, a profit to the business through 
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the installation of gas must be shown. This profit may take 
various forms. By no means is it always a direct profit of dollars 
and cents, any more than if a manufacturer should install a water 
heater to heat water for the employees to wash their hands after 
finishing work. The salesman should always keep in front of him 
the fact that he must find something in the kitchen, some pecu- 
liarity of the chef, or some talking point with the owner, that 
will show a profit somewhere in favor of gas. 

He may find that the chef and cooks are interested in a cooler 
kitchen if gas is used. He may find that the chef and cooks, due 
to long association, are accustomed to use the coal appliances of a 
certain manufacturer and cannot be induced by fair means to even 
stop talking against gas in the kitchen. He may find that the 
proprietor of the hotel can be influenced by pride when some other 
hotel of the same class is using gas, or in keeping his hotel up-to- 
date. Elevators, modern lighting, telephones in rooms, vacuum 
cleaners, steam heat and other improvements made from time to 
time have all cost money and have meant increased operating ex- 
penses, but hotels must have them, to be up-to-date. 

The salesman may go further in his investigation and find that 
certain rooms over the kitchen or near the kitchen are unoccu- 
pied, either because of the heat from the kitrhen or because of noise 
incidental to hauling in coal and hauling out ashes. He may 
find that the hotel, while using coal fuel, is advertising that it 
has a refrigeration plant for the comfort of the guests, and the 
proprietor can be shown that he is running his kitchen in oppo- 
sition to his refrigeration plant. The item of cleanliness in a 
kitchen appeals to some hotel owners; with others it has no effect. 
Boards of Health throughout the country are to-day agitating 
cleaner kitchens, and where this agitation is sincere, it pays the 
hote] salesman to use cleanliness as one of his strong arguments. 

Sometimes some help can be dispensed with in a kitchen. Oc- 
casionally, a coal strike occurs in a city, and this can be taken 
advantage of by the gas man. Hotel men continually have the 
ghost of repair charges on coal equipment in front of them; a 
gas company can always afford to maintain an inspection service 
for hotel equipment. Occasionally space in a kitchen is a factor, 
especially if business increases after a hotel has been built. Some- 
times a hotel may be overloaded with a coal range entirely too 
large, and a gas equipment of half the size may give better 
service. 

When the interesting wedge has been found, practically all of 
the rest may be dropped. I have seen orders obtained for the 
one reason of the emptiness of rooms over a kitchen, due to either 
heat or noise. I have seen the saving of space cause the signing 
of a contract. I have seen a week’s hot weather bring in half a 
dozen contracts. 


SALESMAN Must Have OrnHer ARGUMENTS BESIDES THAT OF 
Bare Fue Costs 

We closed one club for a gas installation which can now utilize 
four rooms which could not be used previously, owing to the noise 
made by the fire tender at 5:30 a.m. The revenue which could be 
obtained from these rooms was a very decided factor in favor of a 
gas equipment. We closed a sale to one restaurant which was com- 
pelled to get in a supply of coal every day through the front door, 
as a coal truck in front of the entrance prevented many automobiles 
from drawing up to the curb. This was the argument which ap- 
pealed to the proprietor. 

The successful hotel salesman will not go to a hotel proprietor 
with generalities. He will specialize on the weak points connected 
with the use of coal. We all know that he must have other argu- 
ments beside that of bare fuel costs. 

In public institutions, the salesman has two classes of people to 
deal with; the committee and the city official. We have our sell- 
ing points, as the coal equipment houses have theirs. City officials 
are usually up-to-date and anxious, as a matter of civic pride, to 
have the best and latest equipment in their institutions. 

In private institutions, where committees are all-powerful, 
where meetings of boards of directors, etc., have to be attended 
by the salesman, and where petty official jealousies often occur, 
the salesman has a difficult task. Personal acquaintance seems to 
be more valuable in private institutional work than in any other 
class of business, excepting clubs. The item of sanitation is 
entered into more in securing institutional business than any other 
point. In institutions groups of people are kept together under 
the same roof for long periods of time. Wherever groups are 


assembled, sanitary conditions must be kept up to the highest 
standard, and cleanliness must be the main object before the 
Whether public or private, institutions must be clean, 


officials. 
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and this should be a very important talking point for gas 
equipment. 

In club installations, we meet the committee again. The gen- 
eral atmosphere of a club is rather exclusive, and the salesman 
tinds it hard to get to the proper parties. The operating officials 
of the club gradually come to take on the attitude of indifference 
which is maintained by the members of the club, and it is hard 
for the salesman to approach the house committee. 


PaRTICULAR ATTENTION SHOULD BE PAID TO SPECIAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Hoiel, restaurant, club and institution business can be obtained, 
but sometimes it is obtained only after long weeks and months of 
hard work and solicitation. The best time to install gas is when 
the original kitchen installation is made, because after a coal in- 
stallation is once in, it takes much longer and costs a great deal 
more money to get the business. Where coal installations are in, 
they should be watched very closely, and as they approach repair 
time or junking time, then is the time when the gas man should 
put forth his best efforts. Fully half the coal installations we 
displace are discarded at the time the range is practically worn 
out. In the majority of cases where we remove coal ranges, we 
do it with a sledge, and the junk man carries them away. 

One of the things to be guarded against by a company desiring 
to increase its hotel, restaurant, institution and club business is 
permitting the salesman to overload customers. For instance, very 
often a coal range has a certain amount of top space allotted to 
the use of a Bain Marie. In figuring a gas range installation, 
the top space taken up by a Bain Marie should be eliminated, as 
the ordinary size covers a single section of a gas range. ‘To heat 
a Bain Marie by a gas range section is a waste of money, both 
in the installation expense and in the running expense, and the 
salesman should suggest the building of a stand to hold it, and the 
placing of burners underneath to heat it. This arrangement will 
assist in the final comparison between costs of operation and will 
lower the installation cost. 

Also, particular attention should be paid to special requirements 
in any place, and wherever possible, special appliances should be 
installed to do special work: For instance, there is on the market 
to-day a-combination special appliance which can be used for 
making waffles, griddle cakes, toast and for small broiling. Where 
soups and boiled meats are prepared extensively, separate stock 
kettles and boiling kettles will give better service and be more 
economical. These stock kettles can be secured either direct fired 
or steam, jacketed. A gas salamander connected over a gas range 
will greatly increase the service over that given by a coal range. 
However, the gas salamanders now on the market are very ex- 
pensive to operate, and should be so changed in construction that 
the grid will be adjustable; this adjustment being interlocked 
with the gas valve, so that when the salamander is in use the gas 
will be turned on full, and turned down when the grid is lowered 
from the burners. Such an appliance can be made by the use of 
an overhanging balancing weight. 


SpecraAL APPLIANCES SHOULD Be Dwett Upon STRONGLY 


Some places require less oven space than others. Where in- 
stances of this kind occur, a so-called “table stove” with a top 
similar to the rest of the installation should be used in conjunc- 
tion with the installation. Or ofttimes, special hot plates with 
high power burners can be built on a cheap pipe or angle-iron 
stand, and by their cheapness will assist greatly in keeping down 
the cost of installation. 

In talking gas to a prospect, these special appliances should be 
dwelt upon very strongly, as a great many things can be done 
with special small gas appliances which cannot be done with a 
coal range, or if they are done with a coal range, the operation 
is expensive. Special appliances properly selected, suited to meet 
particular requirements, mean better service, consequently better 
satisfied cooks and lower operating costs. 

A list of gas installations should be carefully kept and used as 
references in soliciting business. Gas companies should have a 
list of the more prominent hotels in other cities, using gas. 
There is probably no other line of business in which the people 
connected with it are so closely and personally affiliated as is the 
case in the hotel and restaurant business. Frequent city, county, 
state and national meetings and conventions bring proprietors and 
chefs close together, make them personally acquainted with the 
hotels and restaurants in various cities, and the question of refer- 
ence is thus made important. A hotel owner in Omaha would 


be interested if the Omaha salesman could bring to his attention 
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the fact that gas is used in the McAlpin Hotel, New York, or in 
the Imperial Hotel, New York. The chances are that the Omaha 
hotel proprietor has been in both these hotels, knows them thor- 
oughly, and knows that both of them are run for the purpose 
of profit, and that if gas is used there, it is because of some reason 
of profit. Where a city is large enough to contain many hotels 
and restaurants, the information above referred to can be used 
in the city itself with good effect, but the smaller cities should 
avail themselves of lists of such of the more prominent hotels in 
the larger cities as are using gas fuel. 

In any city there is a certain opportunity for developing busi- 
ness which can be followed up to very good advantage. In one 
city of approximately 200,000 inhabitants we started to interest 
grocers in making and baking their own bread on the premises. 
In the majority of instances, the very large bakeries used fuels 
other than gas. If the grocer or hotel or restaurant man buys 
his bread, the chances are, ninety-nine times out of one hundred, 
that the gas company is not interested in the transaction, but if 
the proprietor can be induced by the gas man to bake his own 
bread, the gas company does enter into the transaction. The 
same point is true concerning delicatessen stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and institutions. All foods prepared in extremely 
large batches are usually prepared by means of other fuels than 
gas. If you can interest the individuals who are buying in small 
quantities to prepare these quantities on their own premises with 
gas, the. gas company’s revenue will increase. 

I am including in this paper a form which our hotel salesmen 
use in obtaining information on installations. We thus obtain a 
great deal of data, which we compile for use in securing other 
installations. 

KITCHEN ENGINEERING 

The salesman should remember that practically every installa- 
tion is different, and cooking and serving systems must be taken 
into account. 

We do not lose sight of the importance of kitchen engineering. 
Appliances which will do for one particular case will not neces- 
sarily do for another. The final efficiency of operation should be 
kept constantly in mind by the salesman. 

Usually, the waiters come in from the dining room with dirty 
dishes, then pass along in regular order to the various cooks, 
and back to the dining room. The various appliances of an in- 
stallation should be so arranged that all the help will move in 
the same direction, and so that it will not be possible for them 
to cross each other’s path. If possible, everybody should be kept 
to the right, and provision made for as little ground to be covered 
as possible by the waiter entering and returning from a kitchen. 


Goop MAINTENANCE SERVICE NECESSARY 


If business is to be obtained in hotels, restaurants, institutions 
and clubs, a good maintenance service is absolutely necessary. 
This maintenance service should be as cheap as possible, as main- 
tenance is one of the big talking points in combating coal. Coal 
appliance dealers sell only appliances; gas companies sell both 
appliances and gas, with emphasis on the gas. Any gas company, 
in view of the revenue obtained, should be willing to carry a 
maintenance service. ™ 

The most important thing for any gas commercial manager to 
consider when going after hotel, restaurant, institution and club 
business is to have the right kind of salesman for this particular 
work, and after he has the right kind of man, he must make it 
possible for this man to earn money equivalent to the services 
rendered. 

The securing of domestic business or ordinary industrial busi- 
ness entails very little expense to the salesman personally. In 
obtaining hotel business, however, it is often necessary for the 
salesman to spend money in the dining room, at the cigar stand, 
bar, ete., and the salesman’s remuneration must be such that he 
can take care of his legitimate expenses. Every hotel salesman, 
and for that matter, every gas company salesman, should be paid 
a salary, and it should be made possible for him to make more 
money than his salary by some system which will allow of his 
business secured being credited against his salary. If this credit 
for a month’s work shows higher than the salary paid him, he 
should receive the additional amount. There should be no limit 
placed on this additional amount, after a proper basis of credit 
has been established. We have such a system of credit allowance 
to salesmen, and we find that the men work day and night and 
get a great deal more business than they would under either a 
straight salary or a straight commission basis. 
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GAS LAMPS FURNISH AMPLE ILLUMINATION TO ENABLE CROWD TO 
SEE FAIRLY WELL IN CASB OF INTERRUPTION TO 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 


Fourteen Large Gas Lamps Supply Second Light 
Source in Rochester Convention Hall 


Gas was used instead of an independent electric circuit for the 
second source of lighting required by the New York State laws 
for public use, in the lighting system installed in Convention 
Hall, Rochester, N. Y., fourteen large Welsbach lamps being in- 
stalled at the various stairways and exits. These lamps give an 
ample amount of illumination to enable a crowd to see fairly 
well in case of an interruption to the electric system, and are 
installed on the two-pipe system. One pipe supplies gas to the 
small pilot lights which burn continuously, and the other or main 
pipe, which is controlled by a valve in the superintendent’s office, 
supplies the gas to the mantles for light. By merely turning the 
main valve, all of the gas lamps throughout the hall can be lighted 
at once. 





Vitrified Pipe Substitute for Steel for Outlet Pipes of 
Steel Purifiers 


The destructive action upon steel outlet pipes of steel purifiers 
is abnormal, and on account of the excessive rusting the Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation substituted ordinary vitrified 
sewer pipe with gratifying results, packing the joints with oakum 
and red lead. Sewer pipe is immune to the chemical action, and 
further, is considerably cheaper. The accompanying sketch indi- 
cates just how this pipe is put in service. This contribution was 
made by J. T. Creighton to the paper on “Wrinkles” presented 
at the annual convention of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 








SUBSTITUTE FOR STEEL OUTLET PIPES 
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Francisco’s Mains 


Deluge of Complaints of Leakage Follows Each Practice Period— 
In the Interim Number of Leaks Occurring are Negligible 


By D. E. KEPPELMANN 


General Superintendent of Gas Distribution, San Francisco District, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company 


Artillery practice at the Presidio and the impact of heavy 
motor trucks driving rapidly over its streets are the greatest 
causes of leakage in the distribution system of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company in the Richmond district of San Francisco. 
The district is adjacent to the Presidio, and is built on what 
was formerly sand dunes. Immediately after artillery practice 
in the military reservation, a deluge of complaints of leaks is re- 
ceived. 

The records show that after a recent artillery practice at the 
Presidio, at which time all the large guns were used in practice, 
nearly five hundred leaks at joints were uncovered and repaired. 
The number of leaks in the intermissions between artillery prac- 
tice are negligible. 





A Flexible Method of Introducing Liquid Boiler 
Compound 





A simple and effective method 
of introducing liquid boiler com- 
pound is to put into service the 
entire barrel directly from the 
original container, is the asser- _ 
tion made by J. T. Creighton in 
offering the following “Wrinkle,” 
which was contained in the paper 
on such matters presented at the 
recent annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association : 

To do so, the barrel is stood 
on end, and a hole is bored in 
the head. Into this a half-inch 
pipe is inserted through two 
bushings made into a packing 
gland. The pipe is twelve inches 
longer than the length of the barrel. This pipe is then connected 
to the water service with hose. On the opposite side of the barrel 
another half-inch pipe is inserted ; threaded and bent into a goose- 
neck as shown in the accompanying sketch. 

To operate, a given amount of water is turned into barrel, thus 
diluting the compound which runs freely through the goose-neck 





SIETHOD OF INTRODUCTION OF 
41QW/D BOILER COMPOUND 











into the open heater, tank or feed water direct to boiler. The 
result is a constant and even flow of treated water. 
The flexibility of this method is a desirable feature. Where 


only a small amount of compound is required, instead of using 
the original barrel of compound an extra barrel of water may be 
used, and compound run into this barrel as shown in center con- 
nection of sketch. 





Industrial Gas Installations Require Careful Study 

A report on the fuel requirements covering every factory in its 
town should form a part of a gas company’s office records, and 
those places where gas is not being used should be surveyed and 
analyzed thoroughly, and a good reason given, showing why they 
cannot be turned over to gas fuel. To simply look at a huge 
furnace or some other type of appliance burning large quantities 
of coal, oil or other fuel and pass it up as beyond the possibility 
of gas is not fair to the industry, the company or the individual. 
Every installation needs careful study and a determination made 
as to the usefulness of gas fuel. There are comparatively few 
operations in which gas can be placed in competition with other 
fuels on a purely B. t. u. basis; about the only exception being 
gasoline at the market price to-day. To determine the utility 
of gas for many operations requires not only time and expense, 
but the services of men who know how to analyze such a situation, 
to find every item of expense in the old system and to devise 
ways and means by which gas may be used with greater economy 
notwithstanding the higher cost of the fuel as a source of heat 
energy.—Extract from recent address of W. A. Ehlers. 
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The Sleeping Industry 


We of the gas industry have been informed with such fre- 
quency that we have been asleep that some have almost been 
brought to the point of conceding that we are. Meantime, how- 
ever, the big men—the ruling factors of our industry—have not 
been in the least disturbed, but have gone ahead, firm in their 
belief of the industry’s permanence, planning for the futures of 
their respective companies and taking such steps as they deem 
wise to insure their future growth. 

No one can doubt the progressive spirit of the management of 
the United States Steel Corporation. The recent rising cost of 
living has not meant so much to its employees as they have to 
workers in other industries. Wage increases have kept pace with 
the increased demands that have been made upon such wages. 
But, in granting these increases, the management of the steel 
corporation did not do so in the idea that they would continue 
in this basis forever. The steel companies, due to abnormal con- 
ditions, have earned unprecedented profits. They are driving 
their available working forces to the limit, and, in consequence, 
must perforce share with its constituency a greater sum per capita 
to keep it approximately intact. 

The gas business also is at present sending out a vastly larger 
output than it did some’ years ago. But this is not due, in any 
appreciable part, to the European war. If anything, the existing 
abnormal conditions have tended to affect adversely the profits of 
the gas business. 

As has been pointed out many times before in these columns 
and elsewhere, the rates obtained for its primary product are, on 
the whole, progressively lower than they have ever been, yet 
almost everything that enters into the production of that primary 
product costs more. 

The present large sendouts of the gas industry are due, not to 
abnormal conditions, but rather to that spirit—not new by any 
means—of expansion that has been steadily growing stronger 
throughout the industry’s existence and, which, seemingly, is now 
coming definitely to a head. 

The gas industry’s present prosperity is due entirely to the 
gas man’s activities, not to a condition that has decended upon it 
without any efforts on the gas man’s part to bring it about. 

Yet, contrasted to the wage advances in the steel industry—at 
the best semi-permanent—is the action of two of our largest gas 
companies in turning over to their employees a larger share in 
the earnings of their companies. This, despite the fact that one 
of them, within the memory of the youngest of us, has had its 
rates reduced 334% per cent, and the other is awaiting its city’s 
decision, on a proffered cut that will mean proportionately as 
much in the way of a reduction. 

These actions cannot, as is the case in the steel industry, be 
considered as semi-permanent. Permanency has been the key- 
note of the entire history of the gas industry. So great stress is 
laid upon this factor, in fact, that we mark as epochs the different 
developments and advances that have tended to insure this perma- 
nence. In taking the steps they have taken, we are certain that 
the directors of the respective companies realized fully what the 
contemplated action implied; realized that a precedent was being 
set that they must consistently follow in the future. 

Yet, while these men, responsible as they are for vast sums of 
money invested in the gas industry, attest their confidence in its 
permanence and in the permanence of its earning capacity, some 
of us listen too often with receptive minds to the assertions of 
those who would tell us that our industry is drowsing, that it is 
a dead industry—too dead, in fact, to realize the fact, and pack 
up its effects and go out of business. 

They are not living for to-day alone, these bigger figures in 
our industry. It is probable even that the calls upon their time 
that their routine duties impose, come almost as an unwelcome 
distraction to their minds. Their thoughts turn rather towards 
to-morrow, to conditions they realize will present themselves, yet 
which the ordinary mind in the industry scarcely senses. 


Did the average gas man, and the general run of his detractors, 
realize the scope of the plans that have already matured in the 
minds of these men, and are lying dormant, awaiting the proper 
time to be put into execution, and of those which are in the process 
of maturing; all, not only to enable the gas industry to exist, but to 
expand in the same or greater proportion than it has expanded 
in the past, they would be far less ready to consider us an in- 
dustry asleep. 
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Keeping the Temperature Down at Gas Lamp 
Displays 


Of all the so-called disadvantages of gas lighting, the heat 
thrown off by gas lamps is possibly the one most dwelt upon by 


rival salesmen. We have our own ideas in regard to the extent 
of this particular disadvantage, and there can be little doubt that 
in the near future means will be provided for so taking care of 
the products of combustion that it will be practically negligible. 
But the fact remains that the thought implanted finds a ready 
acceptance in the mind of the buying public, and, in our gas lamp 
displays, that we too frequently, though unconsciously, emphasize 
and lend credence to it. 

In no actual installation is it likely that ten lamps will be 
crowded into a space little more than double that number of 
square feet in area, or that they will hang so low as to be barely 
a foot—if that—above the heads of those for whose consideration 
they are exhibited. Yet such conditions exist in most exhibits, and 
the heat that reaches the onlooker becomes a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

A number of methods for relieving such conditions will imme- 
diately suggest thernselves to anyone versed in the laws of ventila- 


tion. That they should be remedied is too obvious to require elab- 
oration. ‘Too often this factor in the gas lamp display has de- 


feated, to a large extent, the whole object of such an exhibit. 
Since we have already decided upon the expense of fitting up a 
booth, it would seem very poor economy to bother about the little 
additional outlay that would bé required to carry off this heat of 
combustion in such a manner that it would not be to any appre- 
ciable degree perceptible to the onlooker. 

This would not in anywise be a deception. Such crowding to- 
gether of gas lamps, or any other lamps, is an unnatural condi- 
tion. The means suggested would be merely in the nature of 
an artificial method of so regulating that unnatural condition as 
to make it approximate what would be the case in an actual in- 
stallation. 





Selling Prices of Appliances 

The indications that legislation will eventually be passed which 
will forbid gas companies to sell appliances at less than cost are 
growing stronger and stronger. In the business world to-day 
there are many forces at work in opposition to price cutting and 
even special Methods that were in good standing fifty 
years ago are now being discarded as inefficient and obsolete. The 
tendency at present is concisely and clearly expressed by Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. He says: 
“Compel your merchant to make a profit on every sale.” 


sales. 


There is possibly no time better than the present for gas 
companies to revise their appliance selling prices and place their 
sales departments on a profit-making basis. To-day the cost of 
everything is advancing. In fact the cost of making gas has 
increased sufficiently to make it highly desirable to discontinue 
any unnecessary expenses. This fact combined with the fact that 
the cost of appliances defivered to the gas companies is higher 
than it was last year, and promises to be higher next year than 
this, makes it urgent that selling prices be increased. There is 
reason to believe that in a few more years the price of raw ma- 
terials will decrease. Therefore, if selling prices are increased to 
barely cover the cost now, they will, if left stationary, result in 
a profit as soon as costs become normal again. 

To-day, possibly more than any other day, is the day of adver- 
tising and publicity. There is reason to believe that if the selling 
prices of appliances were placed sufficiently high to enable dealers 
to sell them at prices as low as the gas company does, the result- 
ing distribution which manufacturers could secure would enable 
them, and even entice them into giving the gas industry the same 
kind of favorable publicity that the electric industry is now en- 
joying through the National advertising of the manufacturers. 

All that is now preventing most appliance manufacturers from 
advertising in National mediums, accosding to the statements of 
some of the most progressive, is that where they carry a very 
large line it is not possible under the present conditions to secure 
a wide enough distribution to enable the advertising to yield 
results in increased sales anywhere near commensurate with the 
trouble which would be experienced in explaining to many in- 
quirers the reason why they could not buy the appliance advertised 
in their towns or cities. 
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A Duty We Owe Ourselves 


Those who recall the many times repeated use of the word 
“standard” and the frequent reference to the crying need of 
standardization, at the recent meeting of the American Gas In- 
stitute, do not fully realize, in the opinion of this journal, that 
in the U. S. Bureau of Standards, the gas industry has a founda- 
tion on which it may build a most valuable superstructure. This 
bureau has, indeed, been characterized by one of the best known 
gas engineers of the country, as “The greatest existing poten- 
tial force for good to the gas industry.” But it remains for the 
industry to convert this potential force into an active agency. 

The Bureau of Standards has carried on work of great value 
to the gas industry in the past, but it is in a position to be many 
times more useful in the future. That this is true may be easily 
verified when one considers the usefulness of Circulars No. 32 (in 
third edition) and 48 (in second edition). Because of the earnest 
co-operation of the industry during the preparation of these cir- 
culars, they are of great assistance to the gas companies them- 
selves, as well as to the various state and city governing bodies. 
The industry has been protected from a variety of different 
standards and the community is assured of protection afforded 
by the most up-to-date requirements. Through these circulars, 
much of the friction which had existed between the utilities and 
the regulatory bodies has been eliminated. Moreover, the Bureau 
of Standards has shown itself as ready to aid in protecting the 
industry from unfair assaults or unjust accusations, as it is to 
assist in putting the relations existing between the gas utilities 
and their customers on an equitable basis. 

The proposed National Gas Safety Code should be of even 
greaier value to the industry than the circulars thus far issued. 
Through the close and earnest co-operation of the American Gas 
Institute, the Nationa] Commercial Gas Association, the fire in- 
surance underwriters, the Master Plumbers Association, and other 
interested parties, it is proposed to establish in this Code a set 
of standard safe operating and construction rules. This will pro- 
tect the utilities, and their employees, the conscientious plumber, 
and the customers from the dangers brought about through unsafe 
appliances, poorly installed piping and work done by incompetent 
labor. 

Also reputable manufacturers of appliances will be freed from 
competition with unscrupulous dealers who flood the market with 
cheap, unsafe devices, since the enforcement of the rules regard- 
ing unsafe conditions or appliances will largely eliminate such 
equipment. 

Here again we have standardization, in the establishment of 
one set of general operating rules, rather than have a variety of 
different sets. 

But the successful completion of these gas investigations which 
the Bureau of Standards has already under way is a herculean 
task; and the only hope for this institution to fulfill its destiny 
lies with the gas industry as a whole. In order to succeed it 
must go forward, and to go forward costs money. The number 
of men engaged in this work is inadequate to successfully pursue 
all of the important, or even necessary, lines of endeavor, there- 
fore, to the present force must be added other men, so that all 
of the many problems confronting them may be adequately and 
expeditiously handled. 

For the coming year the Bureau of Standards is asking Con- 


_ gress for $100,000 for its public utility work, and it is hoped ‘to 


apply one quarter of this fund to the gas work. If every mem- 
ber of the great gas industry should actively interest himself in 
urging that this appropriation be made, there can be no question 
of its being favorably acted upon by Congress. 

This is not a demand for our share of “pork.” The general 
run of Congressmen, unfortunately, are not gas men, or even 
technical men. It cannot be expected that they would appre- 
ciate more than dimly the intrinsic value of the work of so tech- 
nical a department as the Bureau. But we can appreciate it and 
realize what it means to our industry. It is our obligation, there- 
fore, to ourselves, to enlighten them. 
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Changes in Methods of Shop Division of 
Distribution Department make for 
Lower Unit Costs 


A. A. Treadway Describes Practices of Detroit City Gas Company 
and Gives Cost Data—Sales Increased By Original 
Methods Resorted To 


Unit costs in distribution work would be of no value to a 
person studying them with the idea of finding out by compari- 
son with his own costs whether the latter were satisfactory or too 
high. ~The only way in which such information would be of any 
value whatever would be to have such unit costs derived from a 
uniform system of accounts in the companies compared. Even 
then the value would be small because the conditions of opera- 
tion would be different, and while a unit cost of a certain opera- 
tion might be, let us say X in one place and 2X in another, still 
in both places it might be highly satisfactory and the best result 
possible, stated A. A. Treadway, in explaining that the title of 
his paper “Unit Costs in Distribution Work” presented at the re- 
cent annual Convention of the American Gas Institute should 
read instead “The Effect on Unit Costs of Certain Changes in 
Methods in a Shop Division of a Distribution Department.” Mr. 
Treadway then went on to describe the methods of the Denver 
company as follows: 


SEVEN CLASSES OF WorRK CONSIDERED 


In dealing with this subject we will consider the following 
classes of work: 


Automobile delivery bonus system. 

Motorcycle inspection. 

Handling of complaints. 

Handling of off and on orders. 

Sale and installation of gas ranges. 

Sale and installation of tank water heaters. 
Sale and installation of automatic water heaters. 

After experimenting with numerous automobiles with varying 
success we decided on the use of a popular low priced car, and 
devised a bonus system of paying drivers to promote careful 
driving and to insure the care of the car. We opened up an ac- 
count in the expense ledger for each car, to which was charged 
all work done on tlie car together with a pro rata share of the 
overhead of the garage. We issued instructions for automobile 
drivefs on -eard board, so that they could be fastened onto the 
dash of each automobile, and the following instructions sent to 
each driver. 

We believe that co-operation means success. 

To get the greatest good out of our new cars we will inaugurate 
a new plan that will give the careful drivers a share of the savings 
effected by careful driving. We know a saving can well be effected. 

As near as we can compute, the cost per mile to operate should 
be a little less than 3% cents. This includes gasoline, oil, tires, repairs, 
painting and washing. This company will agree, until further notice, 
to credit each driver with one-half of all the saving under 6 cents 
per mile in operating expenses. The cost of each car will be kept 
separately and all expenses of that car charged up against it. Each 
month the driver will receive a credit for one-half the saving, or a 
charge for all the expense per mile that is in excess of the allowance 
of 6 cents.’ Payments will be made at the end of one year’s operation. 

The Detroit City Gas Company reserves the right to suspend or 
discharge any driver for negligence, carelessness, or other reasons as 
before. If a driver is discharged for gross negligence, carelessness 
or laziness, he will not participate in the profits for the time he has 
driven. We will not discharge a man without a thorough investiga- 
tion and without giving a man a chance to defend himself, as we 
believe that we can get better results by encouraging our men to better 
usefulness, than by continually changing because of accidents that 
may occasionally happen. 

If a man is suspended for a period, and then is taken back or has 
a leave of absence, the man who takes his place will share in the 
profits, if any, in the proportion of the number of hours he runs the 
machine to the total number the machine is run for the year in 
which he drives. 


In operating expense we included everything except insurance 
and depreciation. The cost of operating our automobiles is less 
than previously, and about as follows, for five of them: 

We opened up a subsidiary ledger with an account for each 
driver and arbitrarily set 6 cents per mile as a basis on which 
to pay bonuses. One-half of all operating expense under 6 cents 
per mile in each month was credited to the driver. All expense 
over 6 cents per mile in each month was charged to him. We 
paid at the end of one year’s operation, when we traded the 
chassis in and bought a new one. 
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If at the end of a year the sum of the debits was in excess of 
the sum of the credits for a driver the latter did not get anything 
nor was he penalized. He started the new’ year with renewed 
determination to make something the next year. 


A few points to be emphasized are: 

We had statistics of the mileage covered by each car. 

We had the cost, as near as could be found, of operating 

each car. 

We could safely place all responsibility for lubricating and 
inspecting on each driver, and thus cut down our garage force. 
We also were able to cut down our garage force because of our 
adopting one kind of a car that could be repaired quickly 
and cheaply in the local service station. 

We determined each month the unit cost per mile and cost 
per hour of each car, and at the end of a year summarized 
and averaged each. In this way we could compare the costs 
with the costs of previous years, when other cars were used 
or with the same kind of cars not on the bonus system, such 
as those driven by foremen or superintendents. 


Mororcyc.Le INSPECTION 


We handle our cost data with motorcycles owned by the com- 
pany in much the same way as we keep that of automobiles, ex- 
cept that no record of the mileage is kept. We simply open up 
an account for each motorcycle qnd an overhead account, and 
charge each machine with all direct expense and charge each motor- 
eycle with an equal share of the overhead. 

Because of the frequent minor accidents to motorcycles and 
petty purchases it occurred to us that this could be avoided if the 
motorcycles were owned by the inspectors themselves, so the 
following plan was devised : 

We sold the motorcycles to the inspectors at the price standing 
on the books, charging the personal account of each inspector. We 
then allowed each driver $15 per month plus oil and gas. We 
deducted $10 per month from each man’s pay, crediting his per- 
sonal account. This left him $5 cash per month to take care of 
repair bills, tire renewals, ete. This plan has worked very well, 
with the exception of certain men turning on and off meters. 
They gave their motorcycles such severe service that some went 
into debt. We are now considering giving them $20 per month 
plus oil and gas. 

The advantages may be summed up as follows: 

Better care of motorcycles. 

Less delay in getting orders through the office for pur- 
chasing repairs. 

Minor repairs made with least expense to driver and loss 
of time to the company. 


HANDLING OF COMPLAINTS 


In this work we perhaps made the greatest changes, some of 
which were made necessary by the rapid growth of the city. Our 
complaints after being received in the office of the Shop Depart- 
ment were given to men in the morning and at intervals during 
the day over the *phone. These men rode bicycles and covered 
certain districts. If they found a condition they could mot 
remedy, such as a stuck meter, plugged service or riser, bad leak 
or D. R. meter, they called the office and a meter would be sent 
out as soon as possible by a special messenger or regular meter 
driver, if such could be found. Sometimes there was a delay of 
several hours. If a service was plugged, the office would be noti- 
fied and a blow-out wagon dispatched to the scene as soon as 
possible, often times the next day. There were many objections to 
the blow-out wagons, such as slowness in getting around, loss of 
time in refilling air tanks, ete. Each wagon had a compressed 
air tank which was filled from a compressor in the basement of 
the gas office building. 

In the first place we replaced the three blow-out wagons, each 
of which carried a man and helper, by light automobiles. On 
each automobile we installed an air pump connected to the motor, 
and tank with necessary gauges. On each automobile was an open 
box body with compartments for meters, service regulators, tool 
and fitting box and hand air tank to carry into a building. Each 
machine carries about three meters, two or three service regulators 
and miscellaneous fittings, together with an alcohol can in winter. 

We put two men on motorcycles to help out and take care of 
special and other complaints where we knew a blow-out service 
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would not be necessary. We have two other men who do special 


work, such as special meter sets, rush complaints, and might be. 


styled as “utility mén.” “There ‘are two other automobiles that 

are used for complaint ah sometimes, one of which carries, an 

air pump. It ‘is also used “at” times for setting and removing 

meters. The other is used .in fitting work when-complaints are 

few.. .By these .changes..we-were able to -derive- thex following 

advantages :. ee ; 
Reduction in the-anit eost of complaints handled, 28 

per cent. 


Better and quicker service. 


Increase in pay to complaint men about 10 per -cent, be- 
sides an opportunity to earn a bonus on the operation of 
their automobiles. This amounts to another 10 per 
approximately, 

‘HANDING ON AND Orr ORDERS 
When ‘a meter is already in a place where gas service is desired 
the service is ordered discontinued, either an “On” or “Off” 
order, as the case may be, is issued to the shop. Formerly these 
were executed by men, each in a more or less flexible district, 
who rode around on bicycles. , We purchased motorcycles for them 
under the arrangement as described in Sec. 2 of this paper, and 
also established a bonus system of payment as follows: 

They were each allowed the hourly rate which they had been 
receiving, but with the understanding that no overtime would be 
allowed. They were expected to execute 50 orders per day, pro- 
viding there were enough orders to go around on this basis. For 
each order executed over 50, an extra payment of 10 cents each 
was allowed. While this was about 21% to 3. cents more per order 
than the average paid for labor before, we made this. payment 
on the theory that the.extra orders would require more effort 
to execute than the first 50 because of fatigue and were ‘hence 
worth more to the-men themselves. 

For the months of May, June, July and August of 1915, the 
average daily wage for four out of five men was $2.24. The 
average bonus paid to each was $1.30, making a total of $3.54. 
Of course, there were months of maximum activity, and during 
the winter months very little bonus could be earned. The ad- 
vantages of this system of payment were: 

Fewer men who were willing to make an extra effort at periods 
of great activity, such as last and first days of month and during 
certain months when people are prone to move. 

More speed in executing orders, thus giving better sefvice. 

Reduced labor and total unit costs. 

More pay for the men. 


or 


SALE AND INSTALLATION OF Gas RANGES 


In discussing this part of our service it is necessary to go into 
the sales plan as the. sale and installation are intimately connected. 
Formerly we sold ranges from the office and by means of sales- 
men, who called on prospects some of the time and canvassed 
some. ‘The orders were sent to the shop and executed as soon 
as possible, sometimes the next day and sometimes. later. 

The stoves were sent out'on a 1% ton truck and a lighter 
delivery automobile. If the number of ranges to be. connected 
were about average, the men on the trucks would install the ranges. 
On days when there were an exceptional number of orders, they 
would deliver thé ranges, and additional fitters in two light cars 
would follow up the two delivery cars and connect up the ranges. 
Flue pipe would be installed if ordered. This connecting men- 
tioned above applied only to a “Tie on” where gas was already 
in the kitchen. 

Where a fuel line had to be run the work was done by regular 
fitters’ as soon as possible, and when run, the order would be 
turned over to the range delivery department whereupon a range 
would’ be delivered’ and connected in the regular way. This 
method was found to be unsatisfactory, especially in a month of 
few sales, such as January, February, etc. The expense of handl- 
ing was almost as great as when many,orders would be executed, 
so a scheme was ‘devised by means of which the selling and 
installing could’ be accomplished by the same men in the same 

“automobile. 


The trucks were disposed of and light runabouts purchased, on 


the back of which special open box bodies were installed. .To 
each car was. assigned a fitter and salesman. The fitter was re- 


cent, : 
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paper. The salesmen met in the office each morning and received 


_ prospects, orders for delivery, ete. The fitters reported to.the shop, 


sponsible for the condition and appearance of the car, and received : 


a bonus on its successful operation as outlined in Sec. 1 of this 


cleaned up their machines, .put a.range on-each:car:and drove 
to the offige, each one to pick up the salesman assigned to him. 
A word about the range would not be out of order. We specialized 
on one model called our “Citigas Special,” on which: was con- 
centrated most of our advertising and sales effort. A: special: price 
was put, on it and. many schemes devised to.make it popular. We 
cafried this style in stock, but.no other. An order for another 


style meant a delay of a day for the customer anda trip te the 
stove works for us. 


DurinGc MorninG GREATEST Errort APPLIED TO SELLING 


During the morning the greatest effort’ was applied to selling. 
This left the fitter idle at times, but not for:long. . If the sales- 
man succeeded in selling a range he would come out, .help .the 
fitter unload it and carry it in, and both would. .work..together 
setting it up and connecting it onto the riser. After. the: job 
was finished and the kitchen cleaned up, the fitter would drive 
the salesman to the next place to be called on, then drive to 
the shop for another range. A tag was left.on .each range an- 
nouncing that the range was not sold, but that a-decision would 
be asked for next day after a thorough trial.. ' 

In the afternoon the time was devoted usually -to connecting 
ranges sold from the office. Because of.the number it was found 
advisable to purchase a trailer for each car, so that three ranges 
could be carried at once aid thus much time was saved in trips 
to the shop. The trailers are not used while canvassing or sell- 
ing because of the needless extra load on the car. The salesmen 
were paid a commission and were offered -certain bonuses and 
prizes for the number of ranges sold: The fitter ‘received his 
regular hourly rate, but allowed no overtime. For each range 
delivered and connected over three a day, he received 50 cents. 
He also received an automobile bonus as before mentioned. The 
results of this plan were as follows: 

The sales increased greatly. 


The time between taking the order and connecting was decreased 
to from 15 minutes as a minimum to less than a day always. 
The unit cost of selling was reduced. 


The unit cost of delivery and installation was reduced. 
he fitters were paid more, in some cases as much as 50 per cent. 


SALE AND INSTALLATION OF TANK WATER HEATERS 

We proceeded in selling and installing, tank water heaters, to 
put into effect as near as possible the plan so successfully used 
in the case of gas ranges; viz.; specializing on one size and make, 
connecting at the time of sale, and the same day or the next day, 
if sold from the office; increased pay to fitters, and satisfaction 
to the consumer. e. 

We adopted the rule of not soiling unless there was a hot water 
tank either connected to a furnace or boiler, or a hot water tank 
connected to an old type or inefficient gas water ‘heater. 


We found plenty of such places to keep us supplied with good 
prospects for a long time to come. Two,-or-sometimes three auto- 
mobiles, with open box bodies on behind the seat, were sent~out 
with a crew consisting of one salesman and two fitters: 

One fitter was responsible for the care of the ‘machine: and 
earned the automobile bonus as before explained. The fitter drove 
when possible, but while installing heaters the salesman drove. 
In the morning the fitters obtained from the stock room, the 
necessary heaters, fittings, flue pipe, etc., and drové to the office 
to pick up the salesman, who had obtained the'sales orders from 
the afternoon of the day before, and any Prospects in the part 
of -the-city. where he was to operate.’ 


They drove tothe first stop and left a fitter with enough flue 
pipe, fittings, heater, etc., to make the installation. They then 
drove to. the next stop where the other fitter was left with a 
heater and enough material to install ‘it. 

The salesman was then free to call on prospects and try to 
close sales. He would drive around .to the first stop. about the 
time the first job should ‘have been finished and if such was the 
case would drive the: fitter-to the ‘next stop, and so on keeping 
both fitters supplied with material, driving back to the shop if 
necessary for more. 

- We found ‘by this plan that each fitter could install from’ two 
to four a day, usually three. Each fitter: was paid his regular 
hourly rate, with no overtime allowed. Each fitter received bonus 
‘of. 50 cents for each heater ‘installed ‘over two in ‘ahy one day. 
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Both the fitter and salesman signed the order when executed, and 
the fitter wrote on the back of the order the material used. 

The salesman was responsible for the workmanship, and in- 
spected each job. e 

All heaters were sold on five days’ approval and a tag so stat- 
ing was tied to the heater connections. In no case was a heater 
installed without a $3.00 down payment, but if at the end of 
five days the heater was not satisfactory, the heater was remoyed, 
the piping replaced in its original condition and the first pay- 
ment returned. 

While this plan did not work as smoothly as that governing 
the sale of gas ranges because of the longer time necessary to 
install, and unexpected difficulties in installation, it did serve to 
sell a large number of water heaters, even though we started the 
plan about the first of June. The same advantages accrued to 
the company and men as in the gas range campaign except that 
the bonus payment to fitters did not average so a. 

In our 1916 campaign we have changed the method slightly, 
in that each automobile is driven by a shop man who supervises 
the fitters—either two or three—instead of by a salesman as in 
1915. This was done on the theory that too much time was 
needed to supervise and take the men around, and too little time 
was devoted to selling. This year the sales and installing are 
entirely divorced. The sales orders are sent to the shop and are 
executed in the manner outlined above. 


SaLE AND INSTALLATION oF AuToMATIC Gas WATER 
HEATERS 


In this campaign we tried to standardize operations as in the 
installation of other appliances with less success. One line of 
heaters was adopted, and that is about as near standardizing as 
we could get. In every installation conditions were different 
as to size of heater, location, length of gas line to be run, in- 
stalling extra meter, ete. Our sales were made by special sales- 
men and orders were sent to the shop to be connected by the 
regular fitting department in the regular way. The heaters were 
delivered by the company selling them to us. A shop inspector 
called at the place and noted the kind of fittings and pipe neces- 
sary. The pipe and fittings were delivered the same day or the 
next and a fitter and helper dispatched to the job to do the 
installing. A record of the time and materials used was placed 
on the back of the original order after execution. The job was 
- inspected’ after completion by an inspector with an automobile 
with am-open box behind-the seat. This final inspector picked 
up the unused material and also moved the men, if still on the job. 

In installing a bonus system for these men we were up against 
@ proposition that could not» be standardized, so we were forced 
to consult averages,-always unsatisfactory in bonus schemes, to 
arrive at a basis of payment. We finally allowed the shop the 
following amounts for labor and material used in each job: 


ee SO ie ails Snes sh camts da cdoon ddecce $20. 

i ME, owesk SPs Oks aiee ed SURE ek 6 nadnwwaws 25.00 
EE os cn ya's 06 KOU ar Gb Fea be ws ceeds 35.00 
EE (ou + ac dace Fa ek aan ce MIRE w+ a co eens nnd 15.00 


Each job was figured at the end of the month and all saving 
under the amounts as given were distributed one-half to the new 
business department and one-half to the fitter and helper. The 
fitter received the larger share in proportion as his hourly rate 
was greater than that of this helper. The fitters received in 
bonuses from $6 to $10 per month extra during the summer on 
this plan, but it would be extremely difficult to prove that the 
bonus system served to induce the men to greater efforts or 
whether any particular man or men were paid in proportion to 
their increased efforts, if there were any. We would like to see 
a bonus system worked out for this kind of a job that would 
produce better results to the company and greater justice for the 
men. For 1916 we have decided to discontinue the bonus system 
for this kind of work because of the difficulties enumerated. We 


have raised our fitters and helpers approximately what they had 
earned through bonuses. 





Vast Increase in Business of London Gas Companies in 
Seventy-eight Years 

Between 1837 and 1915, the consumption of gas in London has 

grown from 1,600 million cu. ft. to 42,624 million cu. ft.; and the 

average price was reduced from $1.46 to 65 cents per thousand 

eubie feet, according to H. E. Jones. Between 1889 and 1915, 

the number of consumers per mile of main grew from 105 to 306, 


and the sale of gas per mile of main from 8,906,000 to 10,050,000 
cu. ft. in the same period. 
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To Vote on Question of Combinations to 
Conserve Natural Resources 


National Chamber of Commerce Referendum Offers to Commercial 
Organizations Question of Remedial Legislation Permitting 
Agreements When in the Interest of the Public, Labor, 
and Business 


The commercial bodies of the country through a referendum 
sent by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States will have 
an opportunity to vote for or against the report of a special com- 
mittee which recommends that there should be remedial legisla- 
tion to permit co-operative agreements under Federal supervision 
in those industries which involve primary natural resources, on 
condition .that the agreements in fact tend to conserve the re- 
sources, to lessen accidents, and to promote the public interest. 

The plan is to make it possible for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to go beyond its present powers of investigation and to formu- 
late constructive plans under which an industry may operate to 
the common benefit of consumers, workmen, and producers. The 
public interest is the paramount thing. The committee means 
to point a way by which the public interest may be safeguarded 
and promoted, instead of being left to take care of itself, as at 
present. 

In support of the above recommendation the argument is put 
forth that the natural resources of the country received little 
attention twenty-five years ago, except as sources for exploitation. 
Legislation made no distinction between the resources which be- 
come exhausted or greatly depleted through utilization, and re- 
sources which in large part renew themselves every year. The 
necessity of efficient utilization and of appropriate legislation has 
been recognized in steadily increasing degree by the public, and 
the principal question now remaining appears to relate to methods 
and to the form new legislation should assume. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS LIMITED IN SCOPE 


The Committee has confined its study to timber, the ores and 
deposits of useful metals, and the deposits of minerals which are 
a source of heat, light and power. The recommendation is like- 
wise limited accordingly. An industry so integrated that beginning 
with the mining of ore or coal it performs many operations and 
eventually produces steel rails or coal-tar products does not, as 
to its rails or its coal-tar products, come within the recommenda- 
tion. Neither does an industry which has furniture or any other 
elaborated article as its product. The industries which are con- 
templated are those which take a resource as it occurs in nature 
and bring it to such a form as customarily fitst becomes a com- 
mercial product, either as a basic raw material for other industries 
or as an article for general utilization. 


Wovutp Nor Conruict WITH State LEGISLATION 


In putting forth the question submitted in the referendum the 
committee developed the idea that any legislation enacted by 
Congress will in itself have a limitation, because Congress can do 
no more than deal with interstate trade. These are primarily 
matters of state law. The committee has in mind remedial legis- 
lation which would in no sense encroach upon state jurisdiction 
but which, when these enterprises through their entrance upon 
interstate trade become subject to federal statutes, would declare 
legal the situations that are in question in the event that certain 
conditions have been met. 

The form which remedial agreements among individual opera- 
tors in the industries under discussion in this report should take 
the committee does not undertake to suggest. It recognizes that 
different industries may well require distinct forms of agreement. 


TRREPARABLE WASTE AND Human Loss 


It is contended by the committee that in the course of the 
last twenty-five years the competition which increases waste of 
natural resources and heightens danger to life and limb among 
operatives has grown in breadth and intensity. Where coal mines 
in a part of the country once competed with one another they 
now must strive for their markets with mines in other parts of 
the country. The railways hauling the coal may make common 
rates, but producers of the coal cannot act in common to preserve 
the supply or to obtain its efficient distribution. 

The quantities of products our natural resources are called 
upon to furnish have greatly increased during the years which 
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ave elapsed since our general legislation dealing with interstate 
rade was enacted. ‘The production of coal from American mines 
‘as increased almost fivefold while the population has increased 


‘ss than 70 per cent. During the past quarter of ‘a century the 
carly drain upon our sources of petroleum has increased sixfold 
sd more. 

The commercial utilization of natural: gas which fell off in 
earlier years has since increased, reaching $101,000,000 last year 
when six hundred and twenty-eight billion cubic feet were used. 

In October the director of the Bureau of Mines said that the 
ountry has probably reached the climax of its production of 
rude oil, adding that the Geological Survey estimates the deposits 
of petroleum as yet undeveloped will scarcely furnish a supply 
for more than thirty years. If this estimate is correct, the supplies 
of natural gas may not last so long. Although our other natural 
resources of the kind in question may not show such speedy ex- 
haustion, they all have the same tendency toward extinction. 


Waste ResuLTING FROM EARLY EXPLOITATION 


Something like 40 per cent of the coal in the seam has been 
said by the director of the Bureau of Mines, to be lost so far 
as beneficial utilization is concerned. Millions of barrels of oil 
have been wasted by being allowed to flow into streams, by being 
mixed with water, or by evaporation. There has been no such 
waste in any other mining. By passing ‘into the air from un- 
controlled gas wells, from oil wells, from giant flambeaus, from 
leaking pipe lines, and from many other methods of waste, natural 
gas is said to be sacrificed at a rate of not less than one billion 
cubie feet a day, and probably very much more. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST COMMITTEE REPORT 


It is the practice of the National Chamber in submitting a 
referendum to give an abstract of the arguments against the com- 
mittee report. The main heads of the arguments in the case in 
question are: 

‘Fhe States and not the Federal Government have direct jurisdic- 
tion over the conditions of work which lead to accidents and 
exercise such control as is possible over natural resources as they 
exist in their original condition. ‘To predicate legality of an ar- 
rangement subject to Federal laws upon conditions of work and 
management of natural resources involves Federal encroachment 
upon the jurisdiction of the States. 

Remedial legislation by the States is required rather. than 
legislation on the part of the Federal Government. 

The committee’s recommendation apparently contemplates that 
reserves of natural resources should continue in private owner- 
ship, wheregs there are reasons for having reserves held in public 
ownership. 

Changes in the methods and costs of distribution rather than 
alterations in the conditions of competition are needed. 

Larger operating units will be more efficient than co-operation 
among small operating units. 

Standardization of competition and co-operative action now 
legally permissible can remedy the adverse conditions which now 
exist. 

Attempts to have the present generation pay, in increased prices 
or otherwise, the cost of preserving resources now unused or un- 
remunerative for future generations may lead to great waste. 





Gas Consumption in Salt Lake City Increases 
33 1/3 Per Cent 


The consumption of gas in Salt Lake City during 1916 has 
increased 33% per cent over the entire year 1915, according to 
the announcement of Charles M. Eyman, general manager of the 
Utah Gas & Coke Company.- 

There has been a 20 per cent increase? in private consumers, 
1,500 new gas rangés have been sold, and there have been 750 new 
connections. 

There were 200 new industrial’ installations during the last 
thirty days, An average coke sale of 100 tons daily has been 
made, and fifteen teams and three motor trucks now are employed. 
The use of coke this year has increased 25 per cent. 

At the gas plant, where a 24-hour schedule is maintained, the 
former two shift plan has been changed to eight-hour shifts. 
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Services of High-Grade Industrial Fuel Spe- 
cialist Required for Displacing of Crude 
Fuels in Industrial Heating 


Efficient Appliances and Applications Also Important Considerations— 
Understanding of Cost Value of Every Element Entering 
, into Use of Fuels and of Combustion and Correct 
Utilization of Heat Necessary 


The present decade is a period of such unusual industrial 
progress that the achievements of even a year ago seem common- 
place when forecasting the developments of the future, asserted 
L. J. Platt, in his paper on “The Correct Utilization of Heat,” 
presented at the recent annual convention of the National Com- 
mercial Gas Association. 

GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS OF Past 

The application and control of the forces of nature have made 
possible an unthought of increase in productive capacity of the 
industrial world. It is generally recognized that we are but on 
the threshold of an intensive development that will lead to sur- 
prising efficiencies. ' 

The great achievement of the past has been in production; the 
achievement of the future must be in conservation. The minds of 
men who have been engaged in the problem of producing more 
and more at whatever cost will be necessarily devoted to the much 
more intricate problem of producing more and more at the lowest 
possible cost. “Efficiency” and “Conservation” are the watch- 
words which will be added to “Great and yet greater production.” 
The economic wastes which we are to-day overlooking in our 
eager endeavor to create supplies commensurate with demands will] 
of necessity have to be checked if the extraordinary demands of 
the future are to be met. 

The gas industry is just waking to the possibilities of gas for 
industrial uses. The careful study given the subjects of com- 
bustion and heat utilization by the energetic band of pioneers in 
this branch of the industry has given glimpses of great possibili- 
ties needing for their realization only a little more efficient com- 
bustion, just a little more conservation of the energy we sell. 

We have suffered, and are to-day suffering, from two. serious 
handicaps—lack of properly trained men, and lack of efficient 
appliances. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL FUEL SPECIALIST 

The industrial business may be divided into two classes; that 
business which has been more or less standardized and that which 
must be developed. It does not require a high grade of technical 
ability to sell confectioners’ stoves, small oven furnaces, forges, 
japanning ovens, gas-fired steam boilers, and the numerous indus- 
trial appliances which have become a necessity in hundreds of 
factory operations. Their applications have been more or less 
standardized, and an experienced and capable salesman finds little 
difficulty in increasing their use. 

It is, however, in the development of the use of gas for the 
very big heating processes, and in the displacing of oil, coal and 
producer gas installations that the real industrial fuel specialist 
finds his sphere. It is this field that we have overlooked. We 
have too long held the view that these great propositions were 
beyond us because of the difference in the price of our fuel as 
compared with the others. Too often has this been true because 
the appliances which we have had at our disposal have not been 
efficient enough to make it possible for us to obtain and hold this 
big business. 

Prospects oF Business IN Bic INstatLations ARE GREAT 


The prospects of this business are so great that the time has 
come for us to revolutionize some of our methods if we are to 
reap the harvest. In the first place, this business cannot be ob- 
tained with ordinary methods and ordinary abilities. We must 
have the services of high grade industrial fuel specialists. In the 
second place, we must put at their disposal the means whereby 
they shall be enabled to apply gas fuel in a most economical and 
efficient manner so that the results obtained will leave no doubt 
as to the superior value of our product. 

The industrial fuel specialist might aptly be called the pro- 
moting commercial engineer of the gas industry. Let us analyze 
this definition. 

The industrial fuel specialist is a promoter, because he must con- 
tinually use a constructive imagination in opening up and develop- 
ing new fields for his product. He is inherently a commercial 
man, because he must necessarily sell his product, gas. Finally, 
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he should be an engineer, because the knowledge of the engineer 
is’ required in determining. what methods and appliances can be 
“employed ‘safely and economically for converting gas into heat 
and power. 


NECEssITy FoR EFFICIENT APPLIANCES 


Gas ‘has heretofore been characterized as a fine fuel for fine 
work. With a realization that the price of crude fuels has a ten- 
dency to rise continually, while that of gas tends to go down, it 
is necessary for us only to prepare now for that time when the 
advantages will all be with gas, because of our more efficient 
appliances and our knowledge of how to apply them to the prob- 
lems presented. Now is the time for our industrial fuel specialists 
to investigate, study and analyze the heat treating processes which 
are carried on with competing fuels in our great industries, 
so that when the opportunity is presented to us to replace these 
fuels with gas, we shall be prepared to act with the confidence 
and assurance which come from the knowledge of all the condi- 
tions involved. It has already been proven in many instances that 
a scientific investigation and careful study of these plants has 
disclosed the superior value of gas fuel in their heat process, and 
installations have resulted. 

The development of more efficient appliances is a serious prob- 
lem. If we but consider the marvelous development of the in- 
dustrial fuel business in spite of the lack of really efficient ap- 
pliances, it will cause us to pause in contemplation of the vast 
possibilities in those fields where the displacement of crude fuels 
has been impossible because of a combination of our high grade 
fuel. with appliances of comparatively low efficiency. It is true 
that the average gas fuel appliance is, in comparison with the 
crude fuel appliances, much more efficient. For many big op- 
erations, however, it is still not efficient enough. Greater effici- 
ency can be and is being obtained by a closer application of the 
principles involved in the correct utilization of heat. 


DispLacing CrupE FUELS 


I cannot impress on you too strongly the importance of these 
two necessities, properly trained industrial fuel specialists, and 
efficient appliances and applications. It is the height of folly to 
draw water from a well with a sieve, yet the analogy is quite com- 
plete in the results obtained from some installations and appliances 
which attempt to use our high grade fuel. The heat losses which 
result in so many cases, when a gas burner is placed on a furnace 
designed for coal, with no other changes in construction, the 
many heat leaks which are the result of crudely constructed gas 
appliances, make it appear that we are trying to fill a bottom- 
less bucket with a valuable liquid. 

It will be a simple matter to displace the crude fuels in in- 
dustrial heating processes, but it will be simple only for the high 
grade industrial fuel specialist to bring this about.” His equip- 
ment and training will enable him to determine accurately the 
cost value of every element entering into the use of these fuels, 
and his knowledge of combustion and the correct utilization of 
heat, will make it easy for him to prove the economic value re- 
sulting from the use of gas fuel. 





Appreciation of Quality Outlasts Memory of Price 
Paid 

Let us all stand behind the manufacture and sale of better 
goods at better prices, for this leaves the maker and seller with 
just as much money in hands as before and the industry for which 
we are all working gains the attention of the ultimate consumer 
because the performances of its products are so much better. We 
knéw the appreciation of quality outlasts the memory of price 
paid.—Eztract from Composite Paper of Manufacturers’ Section 
of National“Commercial Gas Association. 





The Need of Educating Consumers 


While making his regular canvass, a representative of the 
Rochester Electric Railway & Light Company called at the home 
of a customer who said that her gas bills were altogether too high 
to use any additional appliances—“In fact,” she said, “we know 
that the meter has a bad leak.” The representative asked to see 
the meter, whereupon the complaining customer took him to the 
cellar and pointed out a leaky water meter. 
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Venting No Longer a Problem in Hous: 
Warming by Gas 


H. P. Pitts Discusses Various Gas Heating Systems—States it ; 
Fortunate That Gas Industry Has Developed Appliances to 
Suit All Demands—Gas Companies Leaders in 
Establishment of Service Age 


The feature of venting is no longer a problem, although cae 
should be shown in the location of vent pipes for the reason tht 
back drafts are to be avoided and vent pipes should extend beyo:.1 
the roofs several feet, in the opinion of H. P. Pitts, industria! 
engineer of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, of San Francisco 
Cal., as expressed in his paper on “House Warming,” presented »t 
the recent annual convention of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 
Thin terra cotta sections for vents have been designed and a 
now a standard commodity. 

These may be placed in partitions without the necessity of ma 
ing the walls any thicker to accommodate them. Every archite: | 
and builder should be made conversant with this, in order the 
they may be installed in tlfe walls when houses are under co1 
struction, although they may be installed in houses already cor 
structed without much alteration. 

Gas may be used most satisfactorily and economically for house 
warming to any degree. It is not necessary to go into details o 
what it means to the increased sale of gas, what it means in in- 
creased business without an expenditure of money for services, 
meters, etc. Should gas have its rightful place in the function 
of house warming, the consumption per meter would be doubl: 
what it is to-day. 

The conclusion now having been reached that we have a good 
fuel and efficient and perfectly adapted appliances in which to 
burn it, and to give good results, what means may be employed 
to dispose of it? Can success be the result if the gas compan) 
uses its energies to farther the use of gas for house warming 
without giving atteption to the furnace or appliance in which it is 
to be utilized, or to the method in which appliances are installed 
and equipped ? 

Can we look for increased sales if the dealer is allowed to 
handle his own appliances without regard to their efficiency, or 
whether or not they are really safe, or that their installation con- 
forms to the building laws? The answer may be, that with other 
fuels, such as wood and coal, this policy is followed to a degree 
as far as the coal man is concerned. Not so with gas burning 
appliances, for should any part of the system fail to work satis- 
factorily, it is a foregone conclusion that it is the gas that will 
be credited with giving the trouble and not the appliance. There- 
fore, all such appliances require eternal vigilance of the gas man. 

In this respect, the gas companies, as well as other public serv- 
ice corporations, may be said to be leaders in the establishment 
of the “service age.” 

Dealers in other commodities are falling in line rapidly, and are 
demonstrating in an educational manner the reliability and utility 
of their commodities. 

For instance, the manufacturer of flour is now publishing a 
cook book, ju order that the flour will be prepared and consumed 
scientifically; the furniture dealer advises you as to just what 
type and style of furniture would suit your house, ete., so that 
the success of the sale of gas for house warming, to a degree, 
lies largely in the co-operation of the gas company with the 
dealer, and he with the gas company, and both with the people. 

In considering the personal comforts of the home, with reference 
to house warming, there are three factors which have to be taken 
into consideration, viz: Air, temperatures, relative humidity and 
air movements, and it should be the duty of the heating engineer 
to study each one of these individually before determining upon 
‘he proper system for the particular house. 


VARIED OPINION AS TO WHAT ConstituTEs Goop HEATING 


Mertion has previously been made regarding the varied ideas 
which prevail as to what constitutes good heating. On the one 
hand, one will hear the statement made that it is desired that the 
entire house should be kept warm and at the same temperature, 
that no difference be felt in going from one room to another. 
On the other hand, a demand will be made for cool bedrooms and 
warm living and dining rooms. 

It is a fortunate thing that the gas industry has developed 
appliances to suit all demands. For him who would have his 
house warm and at a uniform temperature, there is the hot air 
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furpace, both the gravity type and the forced distribution type; 

. gas steam boiler with the steam) radiators, the hot water heat- 
ig systems with the automatically operated tank and radiators. 
‘vue radiator, or system of radiators, in which the gas is burned 
y thin and the hot gases are drawn through the system by means 
»! a vacuum and the radiator in which the flame is within, and 
from which the burned gases are carried off by gravity. 


Gas Has Simpprrrep Housr WARMING 


For the house that is not to be universally heated, either one 
o! the above may be used, although it would seem that the 
furnace and the boiler, or any system direct connected throughout 
the house, would be working inefficiently most of the time. Gas 
may be said to have simplified house warming to a great degree 
in that the individual radiator may be employed. 

‘Treating the different types of heating systems, the hot air 
furnace with the forced circulation appears to stand out among 
the very best, not only does it give sufficient heat, but it is con- 
tinuously throwing an abundance of fresh air into the house at 
the same time. The air cannot fail to reach the room, inasmuch 
as it is foreed by a small fan or blower. The burner gases are 
earried up the chimney. 

lt it difficult to imagine a more complete system of heating and 
ventilation than this, and these two necessities go hand in hand. 

The vacuum radiator system affords a method of heating that 
may distribute heat throughout the entire house or may be operated 
in units. The system is automatic in its action; that is, a thermo- 
stat, which may be located in any part of the room, may be set 
to a desired degree, automatically shuts the gas off when the 
temperature has reached the desired point, and again turns on 
the gas in the radiator when the temperature of the room drops 
below the desired point. 

The individual radiator, or the unit system, of which there are 
a number of types, in which gas is consumed in each individual 
radiator, each one being vented separately, is a very popular sys- 
tem: Where venting may be satisfactorily installed; these are espe- 
cially adapted for homes that do not demand a universal heat. 


Gas STEAM RApIATOR SuHouLD FIND MANy FRIENDS 


The gas steam radiator, which has recently been perfected, and 
is now being used as a ventilated type of radiator, should find 
many new friends who have found fault with the non-vented type. 

Floor furnaces are used extensively in one story houses, but are 
not generally adaptable to second story rooms. 

A new type of heater which is being placed on the market is 
the radiant type. It is an old idea with a new principle, being 
a heater which may be placed in the fireplace. The burner is a 
horizontal type, practically an improved pipe burner with a num- 
ber of small boss projections, each one located under a perforated 
tube of refractory material similar to a large gas mantle having 
a very coarse mesh. 

Six or eight of these large mantles, which are approximately 
2 in. in diameter and 12 in. long stand in a row, and due to the 
flame within, become incandescent, thus throwing off an intense 
heat. 

This heater is made very artistically and is among the most 
attractive made. 

The gas fired steam boiler, supplying radiators, also the hot 
water system, similar to the present type of coal or oil systems, 
are used somewhat, but have been found to be the most expensive 
type of gas heating up to the present time. 


SERVE TO VENTILATE AS WELL As TO HEAT 


All of the above types or systems, with the exception of the 
latter, have features not found in any other heating system, in 
ihat they serve to ventilate as well as heat, for the reason that 
all of the air to support combustion is taken from the room, and, 
wing taken from the floor, obviously takes up the most impure air 
in the room. ; 

Other air being necessary to avoid a vacuum in the room must 
come from the outside. This very important feature is not possible 
with hot water and steam radiators, inasmuch as their function 
is to radiate heat ang to warm the same air contained in the 
room and the matter of ventilation then becomes a separate opera- 
tion. 

While stress is being laid upon the use of vented heating sys- 
tems, the fact should not be lost sight of that there are non-vented 
heaters that have merit, and which have burners which consume 
gas completely and give excellent results. There is at present 
on the market a type of internal fire radiator, the products of 
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combustion from which pass over a chemical composition contained 
in a chamber attached to the radiator, and in doing so the ob- 
noxious gases, as well as some of the moisture are extracted. 
What the chemical action is, has not altogether been determined, 
but this radiator is meeting with quite a satisfactory demand and 
has a place-among good heating appliances. 

The small portable heater has its friends and it should .not 
be condemned by others, unless the cause of prejudice is well 
grounded. Where houses are well ventilated, it is very popular, 


this being evident from the hundreds of thousands of them which 
are sold yearly. 
Location or Rapiarorn Very Imporrant FEATURE 

The location of the register or radiator in the roo mis a very 
important feature in the satisfactory distribution of heat. If a 
house is being warmed by hot air the almost unanimous con- 
clusion is that the inlet should be either in the floor or in the 
base boards. Either of these locations is logical for most instances, 
but if a separate ventilating system is used in the room in con- 
junction with the heating system, these inlets should be placed 
some six feet or more above the floor and the impure air should 
be drawn off at the lower level. Again, should there be a large 
fire place in a room, the hot air inlet should be placed above the 
line of the opening, or the draft caused by the fire place will have 
a tendency to draw all of the heat from the room, and the air 
being warm: will find the flue the quicker. 

Care should be taken to avoid drafts, even though they may 
be warm air. As stated before, one of the personal comforts un- 
der consideration is air movement. A great many people can- 
not endure air currents of any nature. Especially should this be 
borne in mind when a forced circulation furnace is being con- 
sidered, and the inlets should be placed in the most unfrequented 
part of a room if such a thing is possible. 

The location of steam and hot water radiators in a room almost 
invariably follows the one rule, that of placing them under or in 
front of windows, the theory being that the cold air escaping 
into the room through the windows is warmed in passing over 
the radiator and hence heats the room. This plan is followed so 
precisely in almost every case that were one to dispute its merits 
he would be subject to criticism. The writer does not wish to 
attack this*custom for steam and hot water heating, but for gas 
cadiators he would not follow the rule if it inconvenienced the 
construction in the least for it does not appear to have enough 
merit. 

The principle of scientific house warmingis not so much one 
of throwing into the room a blast of hot air, neither is it one of 
having very hot radiators which only radiate heat and which give 
up heat to any object in front of it, but of keeping a constant 
warmth everywhere. 





Business Friendship for Mutual Benefit 


Establish the co-operation that is based on business friendship 
as differentiated from personal friendship and which is founded on 
the ability of the commercial manager to buy at the right price—a 
price not made in terms of money alone—a price that means 
quality, service and the responsibility of the name behind it, ad- 
vises the composite paper of the Manufacturers’ Section, of which 
W. W. Barnes was editor, presented at the annual convention of 
the National Commercial Gas Association. These things have not 
received their proper valuation heretofore. 

This co-operative frankness as between manufacturer and buyer 
will result in advance information covering, on the one hand, 
advances in cost of materials, possibility of local labor disturb- 
ances, etc., and, on the other hand, planned extensions, develop- 
ments, selling and advertising campaigns and that great boon to 
the manufacturer, “early orders.” 

The architect must know his loads in order to properly design 
his building—the manufacturer should have knowledge of the 
demands he must meet, that he may not have to take refuge in 
price and material juggling to keep his business structure off 
the rocks. In addition, is it not obvious that the factory economy 
that is a net result of the minimizing of the number of styles and 
designs, bearing in mind the stiff competition in vogue to-day 
in the gas appliance field, would give the purchaser almost im- 
mediate benefit? Then give the manufacturer an opportunity 
to assist in the solving of your local complaints and difficulties 
and see how quickly he will ring your door bell. Service should 
be and largely is the manufacturer’s aim. His business depends 
on it. 
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Jersey City By-Product Plant Will Produce 


10,000,000 Cu. Ft. of Saleable Gas Per Day 


The new by-products plant which the H. Koppers Company, 
of Pittsburgh, is constructing for the Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Company on a tract-of land on the west bank of the Hackensack 
River just north of the D. L. & W. Railroad tracks and directly 
across the river from the power plant of the Public Service Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, will have a capacity of 10,000,000 cu. ft. of 
saleable gas per day.. 

It will consist of two batteries, each of fifty-five Koppers ovens 
together with a by-product plant for the recovery of tar and the 
manufacture of ummonium sulphate and a benzol recovery plant. 
There will also be built the necessary boiler plant, machine shop, 
office building, laboratory, men’s service building, etc., and the 
necessary coal and coke handling apparatus with large coal and 
coke storage capacity. 

This ‘plant is to be equipped for the separation of gas so that 
the richer portion of the gas produced by carbonization in the 
ovens is recovered and sent out of the plant for distribution by 
the Public Service Gas Company in the Jersey district. The leaner 
part of the gas will be treated in the by-product building and 
then returned for heating the ovens. 

The plant will be equipped to produce metallurgical coke of ex- 
cellent quality and of all necessary sizes for foundry, furnace, 
water gas and domestic use. The plant has excellent dockage 
facilities for receiving coal by rail and water and for shipping 
coke and other products by rail and water. 

This plant will be a fine example of a modern by-product coke 
plant for the production of coal gas for domestic and industrial 
purposes, and of coke for metallurgical and domestic uses. It will 
have a capacity of approximately 1,800 tons of coal a day and 
will produce 1,200 tons of coke per day and upwards from 
10,000,000 cu. ft. of saleable gas, not to speak of twenty tons of 
ammonium sulphate; 14,000 gal. of tar and 2,700 gal. of benzols 
per day. 

The officials of the Seaboard By-Product Coke Company are 
H. B. Rust, president; W. F. Rust and C. J. Ramsburg, vice- 
presidents, and S. T. Brown, secretary and treasurer. Donald 
MacAsthur, formerly with the Laclede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis, will be general manager, and J. T. Tierney, also formerly 
with the Laclede Gas Light Company, will be superintendent of 
operation. 

The Seaboard By-Product Coke Company is owned by the Pitts- 
burgh By-Product Coke Company which also owns and will operate 
the plant of the Minnesota By-Product Coke Company at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





Hastening Shipments for By-Product Ovens in Korea 


The shipment of the materials for the new battery of 50 
Wilputte By-Product Coke Ovens to be erected by Mitsubishi 
Goshi Kaisha at Kenjiho, Korea, is rapidly being completed by 
the contractors, the Otto Coking Company, Inc., of New York 
City. The new ovens will furnish the coke for the blast furnace 
plant now being erected for the Mitsubishi Company at Kenjiho. 





Extensive Improvements to be Made by Salt Lake 
City Company 


Official announcement has just been made by Charles M. Eyman, 
general manager of the Utah Gas & Coke Company of Salt Lake 
City, that the company will make extensive improvements on its 
plant which, when finished, will have cost more than $35,000. 

In connection with the improvement announcement, Mr. Eyman 
declared the purpose of the company is to begin .a campaign for 
the more general use of gas in this city. The gas mains in the 
downtown districts will: be enlarged. 

In the spring the company will extend its mains to the south- 
easternpart of the city—a new residence portion that now has 
become thickly settled and contains practically all homes of the 
higher middle type. - Approximately fifteen miles of new pipes, 
totaling in cost $75,000, will be laid. ; 


Machinery for the plant has just arrived from Manchestc:, 


England. It is the last gas plant machinery made by the Briti«! 
factory, the British government now having taken over the facto 
for the making of munitions. 

The plant improvements consist of two new cradles, two co’ 
pushers, a Fiddes-Aldridge charging and discharging machi 
that handles 800 pounds of coal automatically and removes co 
from the retort, a belt conveyor to carry coke from the cool. 
to the dump and a roof to go over the coke pile. 

Contract for the latter has just been let to J. F. Schraden . 
Salt Lake. 

A. M. Cheney, chief engineer for the American Utilities Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, is in Salt Lake City supervising the in- 
provement work. 
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Chattanooga Company Secures 700,000 Cu. Ft. a 


Month Customer 
In the Columbian Lron Works of Chattanooga, Tenn., which has 
received two very large orders for the manufacture of high ex- 
plosive shells for some of the European governments, of sufficient 


_magnitude to warrant the building of a complete plant for their 


manufacture, the Chattanooga Gas Company, of which S. E. De 
Frese is general manager, has secured a 700,000 cu. ft. per 
month customer. 

The gas installation consists of a very large double oven for 
baking shellac on the shells, several heat-treating appliances, an 
automatic heater for the convenience of the employees, a Babbitt- 
melting furnace, a cyanide tempering furnace, a high-speed tem- 
pering furnace, and other. equipment. This factory is now using 
approximately 700,000 cu. ft. of gas per month, and it is expecte 
that the consumption will be increased. 





Barometric Conditions May Change Standard Gas 


Measurement 


The National Bureau of Standards has been appealed to and 
asked to investigate the present system of measuring gas in Den- 
ver, Colo., and make a report as to its fairness. 

The question at issue is whether or not the term “cubic foot 
of gas,” as used in the franchise of the gas company shall mean 
the quantity of gas in a cubic foot under standard conditions or 
the quantity that is contained in a cubic foot as measured under 
Denver barometric conditions. 





Califernia Commission Praises San Diego Company’s 
Policy 


The California Railroad Commission has established the maxi- 
mum. rates to be charged by San Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, the second largest subsidiary of the Standard Gas 
w Electric, for gas and electric current. 

The existing rates for gas were left substantially unchanged 
and in making the decision the commission upheld the principle 
of centralized management in public utility operation. 

In the decision the commission said: “The testimony shows 
that the San Diego company’s policy towards its customers has 
been praiseworthy. The company has voluntarily made reductions 
in rates from time to time, has been liberal in the construction 
of extensions at its own expense and has exerted itself at all times 
to give to its customers good service. The number of informal 
complaints against the company which have come to the commis- 
sion has been relatively very small. A public utility which pur- 
sues such a fair and reasonable policy towards the public is en- 
titled to consideration from the public authorities charged - wit! — 
the duty of supervising and regulating public utilities.” 

San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric supplies gas to San 
Diego and adjacent communities and has about 22,000 gas cus- 
tomers. 
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Milwaukee Gas Light Company Increases Employees’ 
Wages 


Sixty per cent of the employees of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company are now receiving increased salaries, according to an 
announcement by R. B. Brown, general manager. 

“We have been. increasing the salaries of our employees all 


along,” said Mr. Brown. “Since last April, when we changed 
our twelve-hour shifts to eight-hour shifts, causing an increase of 
about 50 per cent in our pay roll, some employees have had three 
increases in their salaries. Since April we have been adjusting 
wages at almost every payday.” 





Steel Plant Now Manufactures Its Own Gas 


The National Tube Company has practically completed the al- 
terations by which natural gas, as used in the process of steel 
manufacture, will have been supplanted by artificial gas made 
in gas-producers. 

Natural gas was substituted for the artificial product a few 
years ago and recently the company has been using about 10,000,000 
cu. ft. daily from gas wells in the west end of Cleveland. 

The failure and near-failure of the natural-gas supply in many 
localities, it is understood, has convinced the steel chiefs that the 
company should insure its own supply by making it. 





Consolidation Planned for Companies in Fresno and 
Tulare Counties, Cal. 


A joint application has been filed with the California Railroad 
Commission to effect a consolidation of the River Bend Gas and 
Water Company of Parlier, Fresno county, and the Alta District 
Gas Company of Dinuba, Tulare county. Big extensions and im- 
provements in the distribution system are planned and await the 
authority of the commissioners. 





Six Carloads of Ranges for Arlington (Mass.) Company 


Prospects of big business expansion in 1917 has caused the Ar- 
lington Gas Light Company, of Arlington, Mass., to order six 
carloads of ranges to meet their early requirements. 

Their are light business is being pushed by a very attractive 
folder recently sent out. 





Louisville, Ky., Company Shows Increase 


The gas department of the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
reports for the week of Nov. 18 a gain of 50 customers, and con- 
tracts for 229 gas heating appliance installations. The gas out- 
put for the week was 45.2 per cent. greater than for the corre- 
sponding week of 1915. 





Reduction at Tallahassee, Fla. 


The Board of Public Works of the City of Tallahassee, Fla., 
which operates the municipal water, gas and electric light plants, 
has announced a reduction in the gas rates from $1.50 to $1.25 
per thousand cu. ft. Although the price of materials is high, the 
increase in business is expected to justify the action. 





Kansas Natural Gas Comes Under Doherty Control 


Control of the Kansas Natural Gas Company of Independence, 
Kan.:, has passed to H. L.. Doherty & Company. About 60,000 
shares agreed to the sale, and the small minority is expected to 
retain its stock in the belief that it will advance in value under 
the new management. 


- 


Gas Burners Installed in fo Coke for Heat Tinning 





The Pfaudler Company of Rochester, N. Y., has installed two 
pipe burners to heat a tinning bath of 500 lb. capacity. This 
heating was formerly done by coke. 
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Necessary to Lay 4-in. Main to Supply Gas to One 


Consumer 


The requirements of one consumer for 1,000,000 cu. ft. per 
month has necessitated the laying of a 4-in. main by the Chat- 
tanooga Gas Company. 

The firm of Wilson & Company, successors of Sulzburger & 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., is building a very large plant in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and, according to the estimates of its engineers, 
will require the above mentioned quantity of gas. The supply 
was turned on in the plant Dec. 1. 

This journal is indebted to S. E. De Frese, general manager of 
the Chattanooga Gas Company, for the foregoing information. 





Twin State Company Reduces Rates and Plans 
Improvements 


The Twin State Gas & Electric Cmpany has put into effect a 
new rate which will appreciably benefit the large consumer. This 
operates on a sliding scale, running from the present rate of 
$1.38 per thousand feet for the first two thousand to as low as 90 
cents per thousand. It is understood on good authority that the 
company is planning to spend large amounts during this next 
year on the extensions and improvements to its gas mains. 





Time Clocks for New Haven Lights 


The New Haven (Conn.) Gas Light Company has announced 
that it will install on the 155 lamps in use in the borough during 
the winter an automatic lighting and extinguishing device in the 
form of a clock which runs eight days and never fails to do its 
work on schedule time. The clocks, which are made in Water- 
bury, are rented to the company, presumably for a sum which 
enables them a saving in the expense of lighting as well as in the 
amount of gas consumed. 





Purchase Gas-Fired Boiler to Generate Steam for Remov- 
ing Mud, Tar and Grease from Automobiles 
The A. H. Gabel Company of Rochester, N. Y., has purchased 


a 4 h.p. gas fired boiler to generate steam for removing mud, tar 
and grease from automobiles which are to be repainted. 











i Societies and Associations | 





Tue Society or Gas ENGINEERING oF NEw York City held 
its 95th regular monthly meeting in the Auditorium of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, 130 East 15th Street, New York City, 
Nov. 23. An illustrated lecture on the subject of “Air and Gas 
Compressors,” delivered by F. V. D. Longacre, engineer, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, was followed by a very interesting discussion. 
A paper on “House Piping” was also read and discussed at the 
meeting. Following the meeting the members took dinner in the 
restaurant of the Consolidated Gas Company, during which an 
interesting musical program was rendered. 


Tue AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS will hold 
its annual meeting at 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City, December 5 to 8. The program contains many papers of 
vital interest and the time is so planned as to give tie utmost 
entertainment as well. 


Tue ComprEssep GAs MANUFACTURERS’ AssOcIATION will hold 
its fourth annual meeting at the offices of the association, 120 
Broadway, New York City, on Monday, January 15, 191%, at 
2 pm. The meeting will be followed as usual by the Associa- 
tion’s Annual Dinner at the Manhattan Club. The offices for year 
1916 are as follows: president, Dr. Hugo Lieber, 120 Broadway, 
New York; first vice-president, A. R. Brunker, 3100 So. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; second vice-president, A. Cressy Morrison, 
42nd St. Bldg., New York; secretary-treasurer, Otto S. King, 218 
East 42nd St., New York. 
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Personal Notes 

















CHARLES Husparp JOHNSON,: cashier of the Boston Consolidated’ ‘ 


Gas Company, has reeently- celebrated“ his 88th -bitthday. “He 
went with the Boston company in 1853 and he is still in vigorous. 
health, seldom missing a day’s work. 


JoHN R. FREEMAN, consulting hydraulic engineer of Providence, 
has been offered the post of president of the Providence Gas 
Company, ‘andit -is stated, will take office about: April 1, succeed- 
ing the late Col. John W. Ellis. -Mr.-.Freeman has long been 
identified closely with engineering works in his city and through- 
out this and other countries, and is esteemed especially: as -an 
authority..on hydroelectric work. He last came into National 
prominence asa member of the staff of experts to advise with 
President Wilson on the slides in the Panama Canal. 


Henry Wuarton, formerly secretary of the Westmorland Coal 
Company, is at present devoting himself very largely to the in- 
terests of the American Ambulance Service in France. Though 
he does not say. so’directly, ‘he strongly implies that his principal 
desire is to obtain recruits for the service.  - 


James W. Dunspar of the United Gas and, Electric Company, 
New Albany, Ind., was elected one of the Presidential Electors 
for Indiaria. 


Joun T. Brapy, treasurer of the Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company, Denver, Colo., died at Colorado Springs, Nov. 21. Mr. 
Brady had been with the Denver company almost 18 years. 
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News Territory to be Opened in West Virginia 


As:a result of the settlement of the litigation between the Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Company -of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the-West 
Virginia Public Service Commission steps wil be taken without 
delay: hy the Light & Heat Company to open up new-territory: and 
develop new properties with a view to increasing the supply of 
gas for West Virginia consumers. Approximately $400,000 is now 
available for expansion purposes. 





Massillon Company to Have Improvements 


Contracts have been placed by the Massillon Electric & Gas 
Company for improvements at their plant in South Erie- Street, 
Massillon, Ohio, which will cost approximately $250,000. They 
will consist of a turbine, two boilers, switchboard, steam and water 
piping, automatic stokers, smoke stack, coal hauling equipment 
and bunkers. -T.-O. Kennedy, general manager of the company, 
who has been placing the contracts in New York, found great 
difficulty: in .securing shipment of the new machinery as the 
manufacturing plants have so many orders ahead. It may be a 
year or eighteen months before the new equipment is installed. 





Extension in Allegan Gas Plant 


Extensive enlargements are being made to the plant of the 
Allegan County Gas Company in Otsego, Mich., to take care of the 
very rapid growth of.their business: This growth has exceeded 
the expectations of the,company.and it has been found ‘necessary 
to increase the capacity of the plant beyond what had been deemed 
equal to the. demand. A new gasholder of 52,000 ft. .capacity, 
equal to the present one; a new bench of retorts, and a four-inch 
main from the plant through Otsego to connect with the Allegan 
line are all in process of construction. 


> 
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Pittsfield Company to Open Store. 


The Bittsfield Coal Gas Company has leased-the large store in 
the Casey block on Main Street, Pittsfield, Mass., formerly oc- 
cupied dyréhe Casey Clothing Company, ‘and are putting in a 
stock of gas ranges, lamps and other appurtenances connected with 
the gas business. 





Improvements at Malden, Mass. 
The Malden & Melrose Gas Company are remodeling one of 


“their buildings into an office building. and meter repair shop, at 


a cost of about $10,000. for the improvements. 





Permission for Warehouse Granted 
Permission was given to the Hartford City Gas “Light Company 
of Hartford, Conn., to build a brick warehouse, ninety’by thirty 
feet, -on the north side of Arch Street, at an estimated eost of 
$3,000. ; aby + 





event Sinem Snaues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JouRNAL by Roya E. 


BURNHAM, solicitor of 
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1,203,246. Gas-Propucer. Carl O. 
Ohio, assignor to.Grace A. Southwell, 
1,204,081. 
M. Stabel, 
same place. 


Nordensson, - Springfield, 
trustee, Chicago, Ill. 

APPLIANCE 
ee Pe 


SAFETY 
Rochester, 


ror GAs APPARATUS. 


Joseph 
| 
assignor to Domestic 


Appliances Co., 


1,204,278. Tip ror Gas-Burners. Veter Keller, Chicago, Il. 


1,204,464. Merer-Box. Herbert M. Lofton,- Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
1,204,647. Process or Opraintinc Coke AND By-Propuctrs 


FROM COAL. 


1,204,996. 


Harvey P. Bostaph, Detroit, Mich. 


Pitor-Ligutina Device. Thomas J. 
. J., assignor to Welsbach Light Co., 


Litle, J r., 
Gloucester City, 
N. J. 








Financial Notes 

















Tue American Power & Licgur Company has declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividerid of 1 per cent on common stock, payable 
Dec. 1 to stock of record Nov. 24. 


Tue Lactepe Gas Licur Company has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on common and the semi-annual 
21% per cent on preferred, both payable Dec. 15 to stock.of record 
Dec. 1 


Tue Rocuester Raitway & Ligur Company has declared a 


regular quarterly dividend of 11% per cent on preferred. stock, pay- 
able Dec. 1 as registered Nov. 24. 


THe Biackstone VALLEY Gas & Exectric Company has de- 
clared a regular semi-annual dividend of $3 on preferred, and 
the regular quarterly $2 on common, both payable'Dec. 1 to stock 
of record Nov. 21. 


THe Connecticut Power Company has declared a pale 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on preferred, payable Dec. 1 
to stock of record, Noy.. 20. 


Tue Cospen O11 & Gas Company has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on preferred, payable Dec. 1 to stock 

of record Nov. 22; and regular quarterly 2% per- cent and an 
extra 1 per cent on common, payable Dec. 20 to stock of record 
Dec. 11. 


(Continuedjon Page 18 Advertising Section) 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 

















REYNOLDS GOVERNORS 


We make anything desired in the GAS GOVERNOR or REGULATOR to meet any 
and gll classes of reductions. Stations for DISTRICT SERVICE, INDIVIDUAL 
HIGH PRESSURE GOVERNORS for reducing high pressure gas to inches of water. 

Holder and Low Pressure. Service Governors. A steady, uniform pressure can be ob- 

tained by using REYNOLDS GOVERNORS, “THE 
4] WORLD'S STANDARD.” We make a specialty of the 
6 Governor business, devoting our entire time to the man- 
ufacture of same. All Governors are GUARANTEED, 











REYNOLD’S GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 


Z ANDERSON, INDIANA. U., S. A. 
Combination Governor 
Governor and Mercury Seal Write for instructive Catalogs 





Single District 
Station Governor 
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Financial Notes. 





THe Paciric Gas & Etrcrric Company, in its operating 
revenues for September, finally overcame the decrease in revenues 
caused by closing of the exposition. For the. month there was 
a gain of $4,729 in gross, but in September, 1915, the company 
received revenues of $36,795 directly from the exposition, while 
in September, 1916, it received but $98. Were this exposition 
revenue to be eliminated, the company made an increase of $41,426 
from normal sources of revenues in September, 1916, compared 
with September, 1915. For the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1916, the company had revenues of $10,726 derived directly from 
the exposition, compared with $304,857 for corresponding nine 
months of preceding year. For the nine months normal revenues 
gained $361,998, although total revenues showed a gain of but 
$67,867. For the 12 months ended Sept. 30 exposition revenues 
were $97,240, compared with $313,224 in preceding 12 months, 
and normal revenues increased $688,004 in the 12 months, with 
a gain of $472,020 in total revenues. For the 12 months ended 
Sept. 30 operating revenues were $18,598,168. From this was 
charged $8,201,241 operating expenses, an increase of $283,560; 
$2,383,923 for maintenance and depreciation reserves, an increase 
of $120,614, and $228,000 reserve for casualties and uncollectible 
accounts, an increase of $3,750. 

From this time on, the earning statements of the company are 
expected to show steadily increasing results. The new business 
being taken on by the company is of good volume and under 
contract at profitable rates, and with completion of new generat- 


ing capacity now under construction the company will have an 


ample supply of power. In 1915 total income of the company 
made a good gain and bond interest absorbed but 20.1% of the 
amount of gross revenues. In 1912 Pacific Gas & Electric had 
to take 60.1% of its total income to pay interest charges, while 
in 1915 but 39.1% of total income, previous to charges for 
depreciation reserves, was required for bond interest. Even after 
providing $1,380,000 for depreciation reserve the company in 1915 
earned its fixed charges 2.2 times. 


THe Massitton Exectric & Gas Company has completed ar- 
rangements to refund its present practically closed first mortgage 
bond isstie, in the authorized principal amount of $500,000 ma- 
turing in 1948, with a new one of $2,000,000 authorized amount, 
to mature in 1956. - The new issue will be secured by a first mort- 
gage on all the property of the company. The public utilities 
commission has authorized the issuance immediately of $540,000 
(more or less) of bonds, sufficient to effect the retirement of the 
present first mortgage issue, also permitting the company to sell 
$125,000 of 6 per cent cnmulative preferred stock, which will make 
the outstanding amount of the preferred $250,000. The present 
earnings of the company are equivalent to four times the interest 
requirements of the new bonds, leaving a balance equal to over 
five times the preferred dividend. 


Citres Service Company reports the gross income for October 
to be $1,122,910, the greatest in the company’s history for a like 
period and larger hy $400,855 than the figures for September, and 
$711,405, or 173% in excess of the earnings for October, 1915. 
After providing for all expenses, taxes, interest and preferred divi- 
dends, the balance of $829,298 applicable to dividends on the 
common stock for the month was more than $100,000 larger than 
the gross income of the company for September, 1916. 

For the 12 months ended October 31, 1916, the Gross Earn- 
ings were $8,233,953, an increase of $4,001,038, or 94% compared 
with the preceding period, while the balance for the common 
stock was $5,542,151, a gain of $3,538,735, or 176% over the pre- 
ceding 12 months, and equivalent to 30.25% on the average amount 
of common stock outstanding during the period, as compared to 
13.61% for the previous year. 


THe Unitep Licnt & Rattways Company reports executed 
trust agreement with New York Trust Company as trustee, to 
secure issue of 6 per cent convertible gold debenture bonds due 
Nov. 1, 1956, of which $1,500,000 are to be presently issued. 





Turk Massacnusetts Gas COMPANIES’ SUBSIDIARIES’ combine: 
net eurnings available for dividends for October were $306,836 
or $94,485 more than those for the corresponding month a yea: 








ago. Following are the October earnings in detail, wit! 
comparisons : 
1916 1915 
Bostun Consolidated Gas Co........... $131,834 . 106,144 
eek eens Ca Ck oe cis. cies cee v ee ce 7,612 5,581 
Citinene Gee Light Cogot i nec es'e es 4,718 3,615 
Newton & Watertown Gas Light Co.... 11,780 11,34 
Pc a Pay 8s PORN ee ioe aa pe $155,946 126,68:; 
New England Gas & Coke Co.......... 66,998 38,05k 
New England Coal & Coke Co......... 49,013 37,905 
Federal Coal & Coke Co... oo. occ sccecc's 36,601 5,866 
ates wa: mee CG... 6 vidsiwcay oe satan 1,723 8,836 
NS cc's d's Sanaa ho aatie FS mK $150,889 85,667 
en We cuhérdbxessws® 306,835 212,350 


True Cotumsus Gas & Fuent Company reports net earnings of 
$94,048 for the six months ended Sept. 30, 1916. 





Current Prices of Public Utility Securities 


sid Asked 
a a er 26 28 
SE SN Bo Esc rcvcgttins oc esenpes e's 84 87 
eee ee eee er re 120 123 
*American Gas & Hlectfic. «.......cccccccccaces 152 155 
*American Gas & Electric pf...............0+- 50 52 
American Light & Traction........—.........380 383 
American Light & Traction pf................ 111 113 
PONNORE POE BRNO coc '. cog occcscjecse cee v5 78 
American Power & Light pf.................. 86 88 
American Public Utilities.................... 40 41 
American Public Utilities pf................. 72 75 
American Water W. & Elec.................. 12 13 
se MO’ 2 ree 71 73 
Ve Oo ee ee reer eer 26 31 
AE NE ons vce s veWass awh dodo aed EL ee 38 
Ce EO Se ere ee 97 100 
gE ya SR i ne 328 
SO SER IE od se cect hdvencctavccteswene 92 94 
Rg ey rs ree ee 31 33 
Cs eck 550k oop cat eeniocnes 100 105 
Commonwealth, Pr. Ry. & Lt................. 60 63 
Commonwealth, Pr. Ry. & Lt. pf.............. 83 85 
Electric Bond & Share pf................e00: 98 102 
EE SOM sta dévceepadcvewsenues 90 95 
Pomel Lagnt & Traction... .........6cccseee 17 19 
Federal Light & Traction pf.................. 55 59 
Gas & Electric Securities.................2. 300 325 
Gas & Electric Securities pf................. 95 100 
i. 8 ee ee 103 105 
Northern States Power pf...............0000- 100 101% 
A Ci, SAE EP csthis peme's th nine he Ke Rok ee 14 17 
OS ene ee 57 62 
Rg Br erer res re 44 48 
PN A ND dob ce dence ev edicvent 65% 6614 
Pacific Gas & Electric pf...........cccccccee 90 92 
Mopablie: My..& TAght Ce. 22. o.oo cece ccece 49 51 
Republic Ry. & Light Co. pf................. 78 80 
"Standard Gas & Electric. .:..........cccecds 16% 17% 
*Standard Gas & Electric pf.................. 444 454 
ie SE NR i os oss Fie: oe chain 90 92 
eS Te ee eae 106 108 
Tennessee Ry., Light & Power............... 11 12 
Tennessee Ry., Light & Power pf............ 48 50 
United Light & Railways.................... 50 51 
United Light & Railways Ist pf.............. 79 81 
BE. biking atone e dc eh Ks <mes Rasaiad ob 18 20 
PE PE Es Bic ce nde dacs whbhscces dee 69 71 


*Par value $50 





